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I. Introduction 


The year 1955 might be characterized as the year the nation began 
to be fully aware of the extent of the educational crisis which it 
faces. It was the year the crisis long foreseen by educators and lay 
boards moved from the future into the present for higher education 
as increasing numbers of students demanded admittance to the 
colleges and universities. Enrollment figures in the secondary and 
elementary schools of the nation leave little doubt that the past 
year’s increase represents but a small part of the numbers who will 
be seeking higher education. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the term ‘‘crisis’’ is so commonly 
used to describe the situation confronting the nation’s schools at 
all levels. A erisis implies a temporary condition to be handled on 
an emergency basis, and while emergency measures certainly are 
required in some instances today, nothing in the population data 
indicates that the crisis is anything but permanent. Further, the 
increased demand for higher learning is a result not only of a larger 
population, for today a greater proportion of high school graduates 
is seeking advanced education than ever before in our history. 

Therein lies the challenge and the opportunity to educate more 
fully larger numbers of qualified youth. Realization of the emphasis 
placed on higher education behind the Iron Curtain makes it imper- 
ative that the free world does not miss this opportunity. The Trus- 
tees of State University are determined to meet this challenge and 
opportunity. 


The close of 1955 marks the first full year of service for the per- 
manent Board of Trustees of the State University of New York. 
Fortunately, eight of the members of the temporary Board of Trus- 
tees were continued as members of the permanent Board. With their 
assistance and the well-laid foundations erected by the temporary 
Board, the permanent Board has been able to move forward during 
the past year without the delays and confusion usually encountered 
in a transfer of responsibility. 

Some major problems remain on the Board’s agenda and will 
dominate its deliberations during 1956. Because of the significance 
of three of these, they are discussed in detail in the sections imme- 
diately following. The topics covered are the capital requirements 
for existing programs in the University and how they may be met; 
the need for additional programs; and barriers to higher education. 


II. Capital Requirements for Existing Programs 


In 1944, the Board of Regents issued a report on post-war educa- 
tional needs ineluding capital needs for the State supported colleges. 
The Trustees and staff have kept those recommendations under 
constant review since 1948, and have revised the plans as warranted 
by developments in this post-war period. Councils of the State- 
operated colleges of the University and boards of the community 
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colleges also have considered their respective capital needs and 
have made their recommendations to this Board. 

One of the first actions of the permanent Board of Trustees was 
the designation of a special Committee on Capital Needs. After 
study of the problem, the committee recommended and the Board 
approved a bond issue to finance a program aimed at improving 
facilities at State University units and establishing additional com- 
munity colleges authorized by the Master Plan. 

Notwithstanding the $116 million received in capital appropria- 
tions for State University from 1948 through the 1955-56 fiseal year, 
the Trustees have been aware that the building program lags far 
behind increasing enrollment pressures. The Trustees are not asking 
that State University problems be isolated from the total State 
financial structure, but they have an obligation to give the Univer- 
sity’s students adequate facilities and to enlarge such facilities 
where necessary to provide for increasing enrollments. 


The Trustees believe that the University’s own urgent require- 
ments justify the Legislature’s submitting to the voters a State 
University bond issue proposal in the amount of $250 million. Facil- 
ities to be financed by this bond issue when completed would pro- 
vide for an enrollment of 34,750 in the State-operated units or an 
increase of 12,208. Over half of that increase or 7,222 would be in 
the teachers colleges where the State University has an absolute 
obligation to provide competent teachers for the schools of the State. 

With the growth of the existing community colleges and the 
increasing interest on the part of other communities in establishing 
community colleges to meet their local needs, the Trustees must 
prepare to meet an overall increase in community college enrollment 
of 18,729 representing an increase from 6,421 to 25,150. 


If a completely firm program were presented to meet these capital 
needs from appropriated funds, the Trustees certainly would be 
sympathetic to it. Such a program should, however, provide $250 
million as an absolute minimum within the next five years. This 
amount is required solely for presently known essential needs at 
existing colleges, and for the establishment of additional community 
colleges as authorized. Except for a modest provision for additional 
community colleges, this sum does not provide for development of 
the new colleges on Long Island. Recommendations of the Trustees 
for that area are developed later in this Report. 


The Trustees recognize that the construction of additional facil- 
ities means increased appropriations for operating costs. The State 
University of New York is yet another cost to the State, and its 
needs must be determined in relation to all the other services de- 
manded by the people. The Trustees believe that requests for larger 
appropriations than are necessary are not in the public interest. 
On the other hand, acting on the assumption that the citizenry want 
their children to have the benefits of higher education, the Trustees 
believe they would be reereant in asking for appropriations which 
are smaller than necessary. Expansion is costly and the Trustees 
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are determined to proceed as economically as possible without saeri- 
ficing quality education. 

Major projects which the $250 million bond issue would make 
possible are summarized in the following tabulation, though it is 
not yet possible to make a firm commitment on each individual 
project. Detailed study and review of plans are continuing processes 
for the staff of the University. 


Present 
Full-Time Capacity 
Reg. Session with New Estimated 


Enrollment* Facilities Cost 
A. State University Units 

1. Central Administration....... $750 ,000 
2. Teacher Education........... 12,778 20 ,000 77,100 ,000 
oenarpur Colleges. 2 2M st 579 1 ,800 11 ,300 ,000 
4. Ceramics, Forestry, and Mari- 

tame Collegess. . ville Et 1,472 1,700 6 , 200 ,000 
5. Cornell contract colleges. ..... 2,770 4,000 20 , 500 ,000 
6. Agricultural & Technical Insti- 

pitas ET OER TANS 2 SR 4,055 6,050 19,350 ,000 
7. Medical Education (not includ- 


ing programs in dentistry or 
NUUSIOg latter. Seto ae ee 893 1 ,200 57 ,400 ,000 


Total—State University (at exist- 
LUCIUS ae Malini ea oe 22,547 34,750 $192,600 ,000 


B. Community Colleges 


1. Existing community colleges .. 6,421 18,150 27 ,400 ,000** 
2. Additional community colleges. ke 12,000 30 ,000 ,000** 


Total—Community Colleges..... 6,421 25,150 57 ,400 ,000 


GRAND: TOP Alteran OH. 28 , 968 59,900 $250,000 ,000 


*Detailed enrollment figures are presented in Appendix E. 
** State’s 50% share of costs for capital plant needs. 


An explanation of these estimated expenditures follows : 

(1) Central Adnunistration—This item is to build and equip 
an administration office building at an appropriate location in 
Albany. The staff is situated in inadequate temporary quarters in 
the Capitol. 

(2) Teacher-Training Colleges—In March, 1953, the Trustees 
approved the recommendations of a special Committee on Elemen- 
tary School Teacher Demand and Supply. To this Committee had 
been assigned the task of developing a program to supply the num- 
ber of qualified teachers required to keep filled the 42,500 elemen- 
tary teacher positions which will exist in the public schools by 
September, 1958. 
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For this purpose, and to provide additional teachers of special 
subjects such as musie, art, health, and physical education, plus 
junior high and high school teachers, the Trustees have recom- 
mended an enlargement in teachers college enrollments to 20,000 
as soon as possible. With enrollments at that level, approximately 
4,000 new prospective teachers would be graduated each year, and 
State University would be meeting the minimum annual need for 
elementary education. The increased demand for additional teachers 
in the other areas will be met if private colleges and the New York 
City colleges expand their programs. 

Approximately $29 million is still required for capital projects 
recommended by the Regents in 1944 when they projected only 
9,200 students in the eleven teachers colleges. Obviously, facilities 
are seriously inadequate with enrollments now totalling 12,778. 

Another $20 million for additional student housing and dining 
facilities and $28 million for instructional facilities are also needed. 
More than half of the latter amount would be spent to handle the 
present enrollment properly. 

(3) Harpur College.—Of the $11.8 million, $3.1 million is to 
provide an increase in enrollment from 1,200, as authorized by the 
Board, to 1,800. This increase in program to 1,800 may prove entire- 
ly inadequate if private colleges and the New York City colleges 
do not increase their facilities substantially. State University, how- 
ever, reaffirms its policy that no additional liberal arts colleges will 
be established unless facilities for the State’s young people for this 
type of higher education clearly cannot be found in existing insti- 
tutions. 

(4) Ceramics, Forestry, and Maritime College.—No expansion 
in program is involved in the projects required at these institutions. 
Essentially, all were approved by the Regents in the Postwar Plan. 
The facilities are required to provide properly for instruction, re- 
search, and student housing for present enrollments. | 

(5) Cornell College Group.—All but one of the projects to be 
provided with the estimated $20.5 million previously were approved 
as part of the Regents’ 1944 Plan. The exception is a permanent 
plant for the School of Industrial and Labor Relations, now housed 
in outworn temporary buildings and a rented Quonset hut. 

These projects will not provide all the modernization of facilities 
needed by these institutions and previously approved by the Re- 
gents, but they will take care of the most serious immediate require- 
ments for five years. 

(6) Agricultural and Technical Institutes—With the exception 
of student housing and dining facilities, essentially all projects con- 
templated for these institutions were approved in the Regents’ Plan. 
The enrollment to be accommodated in the new facilities is 6,050, 
in comparison with 5,100 projected in 1944. The Regents’ projection 
was based on an assumption of 120,000 high school graduates annu- 
ally, but this figure now is superseded by authoritative estimates of 
164,000 in 1961 and 230,000 in 1970. 

(7) Medical Education —No enlargement is contemplated be- 
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yond the 1,200 student body now authorized; furthermore, progtams 
to train dentists or nurses are not included in the $57.4 million. 
This amount is required to complete facilities for which the State 
already has expended or committed appropriations now totalling 
approximately $22.6 million. Major facilities yet to be provided are: 


1. Kquipment for basic sciences building ; 

2. Student housing and dining; 

3. Clinical department offices and laboratories ; 

4. Two 500-bed teaching and research hospitals with auxiliary 
outpatient clinics ; 

5. Land on which these buildings can be accommodated. 


(8) EHzaisting and Projected New Community Colleges.—All the 
community colleges are inadequately housed; many are in rented 
quarters. The boards of several community colleges are proceeding 
with building programs and $27.4 million will supply the State’s 
one-half share of capital costs. 

The Trustees’ Committee on Capital Needs estimates that $30 
million will meet the State’s share of capital costs for new com- 
munity colleges to be established in the next five years, in acecord- 
ance with the Master Plan. The recommendations for new facilities 
for Nassau and Suffolk Counties on Long Island, described below, 
may well render this amount inadequate. 


Ill. The Need for Additional Programs 


During the 1955 legislative session, both the Assembly and Senate 
adopted a resolution memorializing the Board of Regents to direct 
the State University to formulate plans for the creation of a new 
teachers college on Long Island. The Board of Regents subsequently 
acted as requested by the Legislature. 

However, under the statute establishing the State University of 
New York, the Trustees have an obligation to plan and provide 
facilities which will be of the greatest service to a given area and at 
the same time serve the State as a whole. This obligation surpasses 
simple acceptance of a directive by the Legislature and Regents to 
provide a teachers college on Long Island. To meet this obligation 
the Trustees during 1953 directed the staff to begin a series of 
studies to supplement the Master Plan which would provide data 
on the type of additional educational facilities needed for Long 
Island. After careful consideration of these studies, and after a 
hearing held on Long Island at which various groups presented 
their views on the kind of facilities needed on Long Island the 
Trustees formulated a comprehensive plan for the Island. 

The Trustees are convineed that a new teachers college duplicating 
the pattern of the other 11 in the University would not render 
maximum service to Long Island and the State, or help appreciably 
in combating the immediate teacher shortage. Each existing teachers 
college, in addition to curriculums in general elementary or second- 
ary edueation, offers various special programs. A teachers college 
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on Long Island could not feasibly duplicate all these special fields, 
and students from the Island still would have to go to a distant 
teachers college for the specialty they wanted. The Trustees are 
eonvineed, furthermore, that the supply of teachers best can be 
improved by strengthening all the teachers colleges rather than 
by concentrating on an additional one. 

However, the need for additional facilities to train secondary 
school teachers of science and mathematics is undisputed. High 
schools throughout the State and nation are greatly handicapped 
in their effort to teach these vital subjects because of a shortage 
of competent teachers. A report on ‘‘Enecouraging Scientific Tal- 
ent,’’ as summarized in November 1955 by Higher Education, a 
publication of the United States Office of Education, concludes that 
one of the most serious erises the nation ever has faced is the 
shortage, almost the disappearance, of the competent, well-trained, 
stimulating high school science teacher. 

There is also no question that the United States is confronted 
with a critical shortage of scientists and engineers. The National 
Science Foundation, contrasting our supply of scientists with that 
in the Soviet Union finds that we had approximately 15,000 engi- 
neering graduates in 1955, compared with some 50,000 in the Soviet 
Union which had only 9,000 a dozen years ago. 

In the opinion of this Board, the State of New York is failing 
to live up to its obligation to meet the increasing need for scientists 
and engineers. The 12 schools of engineering operated by privately- 
endowed organizations within this State are without exception 
outstanding in their field and, in some eases, are preeminent. But 
many New York young people who want to be engineers or scien- 
tists must leave the State for the opportunity. More than 1,000 
New York State citizens are in attendance at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and more than 600 are at Purdue, a state university. 
A smaller percentage of engineering students remains in New York 
State for studies than is the case with students preparing for any 
other profession in undergraduate schools. New York, alone among 
all the States and United States territories, does not have a state 
engineering college. 

It is not the Trustees’ desire, of course, to withdraw students 
from institutions either in or outside New York State where they 
may choose to seek their scientific education. But as the demand 
for college admissions grows sharply in the years just ahead, many 
New York young people will find barriers raised against them 
simply because there is not room at out-of-State institutions which 
must give preference to students from their own immediate territory. 

Consideration also must be given to the New York State youth 
whose aspirations for a career in science or engineering are 
thwarted by high costs. State University of New York is charged 
by law with the reduction of economic barriers to education. There 
is a lack of low-cost engineering opportunities in New York State 
outside of those provided at one of the municipal colleges of New 
York City and at Cooper Union. Eight of the other 11 private 
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colleges of engineering in New York State charge fees higher than 
the average in private colleges of engineering. 

The high cost of scientific and engineering education deter many 
potential scientists and engineers from pursuing their prospective 
eareers. The report of the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training shows that nearly half of the top 20 per cent 
of high school graduates, as rated in ability, do not go to college. 

This finding is confirmed by State University’s studies which 
indicate that more than 16,000 high school graduates of New York 
State each year fail to go on to college despite intellectual ability 
to do so. The dean of an outstanding private engineering college 
in New York State has estimated that at present only half the 
nation’s potential engineers achieve that goal. 

The broader opportunities proposed in engineering and science 
would serve the State and nation well. They would also serve the 
individual citizen. There is an active demand for research and 
operating engineers, and top management of industry is turning 
more and more to the ranks of engineers for its leaders. In adding 
to the supply of engineers and scientists, State University of New 
York will in no way be compounding a glut in the employment 
market now or in the foreseeable future. 

It is well to note that this present and continuing demand for 
engineers was not anticipated as recently as five years ago, when 
there seemed to be a surplus of men with engineering training. 
That this was a purely temporary situation was not evident at the 
time the Trustees drew up the Master Plan in 1950. 

The shortage of engineers and teachers in science and mathe- 
maties is a national problem, but, insofar as it ean be isolated into 
a New York State problem, the Trustees have a duty to assail it 
with all the resources at their command. The establishment of a 
State University college specifically charged with preparing teach- 
ers of science and mathematics in conjunction with a college of 
science and engineering will do much to alleviate this distressing 
situation. 

Study of Long Island’s needs by the Trustees’ Committee on New 
Institutions also showed that these inelude two additional com- 
munity colleges. The Committee further recommended conversion 
of the Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale to 
community college status, thereby providing a total of three com- 
munity colleges for Nassau and Suffolk Counties on Long Island. 
These should offer both two-year technical-terminal programs and 
programs permitting transfer into the junior year of a four-year 
college. 

The Trustees are convineed that their recommendations for three 
community colleges and for a State-supported college to train 
scientists and engineers and teachers in science and mathematics 
will effectively supply the needs of Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
while rendering immeasurable service to the State and nation. 

This program is entirely consistent with the Trustees’ obligation 
to supplement, rather than supplant, the facilities of existing in- 
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stitutions. In determining the need for additional educational 
facilities the Trustees have taken into account the potential cap- 
acities of the private and public colleges and universities of the 
State as well as Long Island. 


IV. Barriers to Higher Education 


A major factor in the formation of State University of New 
York was the desire of citizens to reduce barriers to higher educa- 
tion whether these barriers were based on economic factors or im- — 
posed by reason of race, religion, color, or national origin. While 
the Trustees frequently have recorded progress in overcoming these 
barriers, the obligation assumes such proportions in view of in- 
creasing enrollments as to warrant an overall review of accomplish- 
ments to date in the area of reducing economic barriers which 
annually deprive the State of the benefits derived from college 
training for thousands of well-qualified high school graduates. 

The report of the Commission on the Need for a State University 
recognized the serious economic barrier for high school graduates 
who, unfortunately, live far from any institution of higher learn- 
ing. Board and room costs incurred in living away from home, as 
well as transportation expenses, often make the difference between 
continuing education or not. Recognizing this factor, the Board 
has given a high priority to the establishment of two-year com- 
munity colleges operated under the supervision of the State Uni- 
versity in various areas suffering from either an absence of higher 
institutions or the lack of a certain kind of program. 

New community colleges had been established earlier in James- 
town, Middletown, and Auburn. The Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology in New York City, which trains students for the important 
garment industry and related trades, was brought under the State 
University’s program, and the former Veterans Vocational School 
in Troy which offered programs of a narrow scope on a secondary 
level, was converted by the State University into a rapidly expand- 
ing community college offering technical programs. 

The five temporary technical institutes set up as an emergency 
post-war measure by the Regents, were transferred into the State 
University in 1948. The Board became convinced that because these 
programs would be needed in the future they should be established 
on a permanent basis. In the face of a considerable body of opinion 
which advocated withdrawal of all State support for those institu- 
tions, as opposed to another group arguing for complete and per- 
manent State support, the Trustees were successful in converting 
all five into community colleges under the State University pro- 
gram. The divided financial burden was accompanied by the in- 
spiring of greater interest and responsibility in the operation of 
the colleges within their respective communities. All colleges are 
prospering and their local boards are advancing construction pro- 
grams to replace temporary quarters. 

Last year the Trustees approved a new community college for 
Staten Island which is scheduled to open in September of 1956. 
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Throughout the steps which led to the establishment of this college, 
the Trustees have worked in close cooperation with the New York 
City Board of Higher Education which is the local board for the 
college. 

All ten present community colleges, as well as those which will be 
operated on Staten Island and Long Island, offer low-cost higher 
educational programs to students in areas where such programs 
are urgently needed. Tuition charges range from $200 to $300 
per year. 

Extension by the 1955 Legislature of the so-called ‘‘charge-back”’ 
law to all the community colleges provided yet another breach in 
the eeonomie barrier to education. This law, which the Trustees 
urged in their reports in 19538 and 1954, makes it possible for a 
student from a county which does not have a community college 
to attend any community college and pay the same fees charged to 
a resident of the county in which the community college is located. 
The student’s home county pays a share of this cost to the college 
in recognition of the value to the county of better educated youth. 

There are three principal means by which economic barriers to 
higher education can be overcome, Two of these—the location of 
institutions near the home of the student and the maintenance of 
modest fees—are the considered policy of State University. The 
third method of overcoming economic barriers is to provide an ex- 
tensive system of scholarships. 

In this area of student assistance, progress has been slow. The 
Young Commission in its recommendations for a State University 
in 1948 also urged that State scholarship awards under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Regents take into account the financial need 
of the scholarship winner. It appears unreasonable for the State to 
ceive substantial financial assistanee to a scholarship student whose 
resources are adequate to meet the cost of his education, when this 
money could be made to stretch a great deal farther by giving the 
scholarship winner with adequate means merit recognition, while 
awarding both merit recognition and financial aid to those whose 
scholarship entitles them to the former and whose resourees require 
the latter. In this connection it is interesting to note that the recent 
scholarship program of the Ford Foundation incorporates provision 
for a need factor. 

While the State scholarship program is outside the jurisdiction 
of the Trustees of State University, the Board is econvineed that 
student aid is linked inextricably to a consideration of tuition and 
fees in the attack on economic barriers. Karly in 1955 the Trustees 
established a Committee on Tuition and Student Aid to study fur- 
ther and intensively the problem of economic barriers as a whole. 
The Committee has drawn on a number of studies included with 
other research conducted by the staff and published under the title 
Crucial Questions About Higher Education. The Committee has 
retained the services of a special consultant during the past year to 


assist in the study of this complex problem. Recommendations from 
this Committee are expected in 1956. 
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Meanwhile, the Trustees, as noted in the Annual Reports of 1953 
and 1954, have unsuccessfully sought increased appropriations to 
expand the program of student assistantships within the State 
University to aid worthy students by providing part-time work 
opportunities while at the same time improving the instructional 
program. 

In the area of insuring the youth of New York State educational 
opportunity without distinction as to race, religion, color, sex, or 
national origin, the Board continues to devote considerable atten- 
tion to insuring that the University does not swerve from the ideal 
in policy or practice. This is demonstrated daily in admissions 
practices. In the processes by which a student enters one of the 
State University colleges, there is nothing in application forms, 
admission procedures, or in registration which demarcates one 
student from another in terms of his or her race, religion, color, or 
national origin. 


V. The Governing of the University 


Since the formation of the State University, the Trustees have 
sought the broadest possible participation of local citizens in the 
governing of the various units of State University. Within the 
University the councils of the State-operated units and the boards 
of the community colleges have functioned with ever-increasing 
effectiveness. Their assistance in the administration of the various 
colleges has been invaluable and their recommendations to the State 
University Trustees have served to keep the Trustees alert to the 
problems and needs of the colleges. 

The first joint meeting of members of the councils and the Board 
of Trustees was held in May of 1955 with emphasis given to four 
pertinent topics: the place of the councils in the University’s 
organization, the various ways in which the councils might organize 
to meet the needs of different types of colleges, budgetary pro- 
cedures, and the University’s fiseal needs. It is expected that this 
will be followed by a similar meeting each year. 

A parallel conference was held again, as in 1954, for trustees of 
the community colleges. Discussion centered around personnel poli- 
cies, new curriculums, finance, and public relations. 

In cooperation with the councils and boards of the various col- 
leges, the Board arranged a series of five dinner meetings through- 
out the State late in 1955 to explain the University’s goals, pro- 
erams, and needs to citizens of the several communities. 

The meeting held at the State University Teachers College at 
Geneseo also included: the Institute at Alfred, the College of 
Ceramics at Alfred and the Teachers College at Brockport. 

The meeting held at the State University Teachers College at 
Oneonta also included: the Institute at Delhi, the Institute at 
Cobleskill and the Mohawk Valley Technical Institute. 

The meeting held at the State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo also included: Jamestown Community College, Erie County 
Technical Institute and the Teachers College at Fredonia. 
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The meeting held at the State University Teachers College at 
Oswego also included: the Institute at Morrisville, the College of 
Forestry at Syracuse and the Upstate Medical Center. 

The meeting held at the State University Teachers College at 
Cortland also included: Harpur College, Auburn Community Col- 
lege and the Broome County Technical Institute. 


VI. Conclusion 


During the past year the Trustees have continued to plan and 
work with the Board of Regents, the private colleges, the public 
institutions of this State and the agencies of the State government 
to mect pressing educational needs. 

The poliey of the Trustees has always been and will continue to 
be that of supplementing the efforts of the private and other public 
colleges. Only when it appears that their best efforts will be in- 
adequate to provide the educational opportunities which the 
Trustees must under law provide will the State University seck 
to establish new programs. 

The Trustees have never believed that the State University should 
embark on a program of expanding facilities or programs simply 
to add size to the total State University. In last year’s Annual 
Report the Trustees recommended that the provision of the Eduea- 
tion Law which required the State University to establish a new 
college of veterinary medicine be repealed. This recommendation 
was made after an extensive study had shown there was no im- 
mediate need for a second veterinary college in the State, and 
during the 1955 legislative session this was accomplished. This deci- 
sion and the earlier decision not to enter the field of dental training 
are but two recent practical demonstrations of the Board’s belief. 

An edueated people is one of a country’s greatest assets and at 
the same time one of the most intangible. The fact that one child 
may not be educated to his capacity is in itself a matter of profound 
regret. Multiplied many thousand times over, it is a catastrophe. 

Jefferson saw democracy as a race between education and eatas- 
trophe. The Trustees will continue in the years ahead to throw 
the finest possible educational resources into that race. 
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APPENDIX A 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Meetings of the Board of Trustees in 1955 
January 4 
February 10 
March 10 
March 22 (Special) 
April 15 
May 20 
June 9 
July 14 
September 7 (Special) 
September 8 
October 13 
November 10 
November 22 (Special) 
December 8 


December 22 (Special) 
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APPENDIX B 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Standing Committees of the Board of Trustees 


Commumnty Colleges 
Frederick F'. Greenman, Chairman 
Boyd KE. Golder 
Samuel Hausman 
Mrs. John A. Warner 


Four-Year Colleges 
Joseph J. Myler, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Charles Garside 


Medical Education 


Norman S. Goetz, Chairman 
Keith 8. McHugh 

Peter Marshall Murray 
Edward N. Scheiberling 


Teacher Education 


Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Don J. Wickham 


Investments 


Samuel Hausman, Chairman 
Norman S. Goetz 
Keith S. McHugh 


Legislation 
Charles Garside, Chairman 
Frederick F. Greenman 
Edward N. Scheiberling 
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Ad Hoe Committees of the Board of Trustees 


Budgets 
Alger B. Chapman, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Boyd E. Golder 
Keith S. McHugh 


Public Relations 
Edward N. Scheiberling, Chairman 
Norman 8. Goetz 
Mrs. John A. Warner 
Don J. Wickham 


Relations with Syracuse Unversity 
Charles Garside, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Joseph J. Myler 


New Institutions 
Frederick F. Greenman, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Joseph J. Myler 
Mrs. John A. Warner 


Safety 
Boyd E. Golder, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Samuel Hausman 
Peter Marshall Murray 


Tuition and Student Aid 
Walter D. Fletcher, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Keith 8S. McHugh 
Frank C. Moore 
Peter Marshall Murray 
Edward N. Scheiberling 
Don J. Wickham 
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Capital Needs 
Alger B. Chapman, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Edward N. Scheiberling 
Mrs. John A. Warner 
Frank C. Moore—ex officio 


Relations with Regents 
Boyd E. Golder, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Norman S. Goetz 
Edward N. Scheiberling 
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Appendix E 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Enrollment By Institutions, 1954-55 


Undergraduate Non- 
Credit — 
Full- Part- Grad- Exten- 
Institution Time Time Total uate sion 
State University of New York 
(Totaliec. eae te eee 22 ,54/, “6,926 = 5295473 3,164 7,817 
Liberal Arts College—Harpur... 579 384 963 — _— 
Medical Colleges: .....3.7%.... 893 52 945 171 — 
New? Y otk. ffs ech cele 585 3 588 58 — 
SVEACUSO tare cle hea Wars ele 308 49 357 113 — 
Professional Colleges.......... 4,242 102 4,344 1,114 7,255 
HOrestry 3.5.0. ee ot eee 610 — 610 103 a= 
Maritime .® 2.0. 8).c ee elas 522 — 522 — — 
Ceramics. S85. %. datas Tania 340 2 342 32 — 
A Griculture:. ska aac et 1 ,622 86 1,708 773 — 
Home Economics........... 629 14 643 111 — 
Ind. & Labor Relations...... 323 — 323 79 7,255 
VeLeringtya’. 2.2.8, ae aie sshd 196 — 196 16 — 
Teachers'Colleges  . 6.4 2% «4, 12,778 530 =: 13, 808 1,879 180 
Albanyes ae... See eee oh. 1 ,636 23 1 ,659 838 47 
Brockporhe asi. -e te pete lear 984 1} 995 112 18 
Bufialo. 423. Vee 2 23% 124 28414 419 — 
Cortlanidiys Sys "7a. ae. gent 1 , 724 42 1,766 60 10 
Fredonia? 26.5 5 rae eo eosaee 724 47 771 63 — 
Genes00 Wee Dikekt secu mieten s 634 5 639 — — 
Néw, Paltz 2% ese Stren 963 99 1 ,062 167 29 
Oneonta adc eee ueheth ee 778 40 818 40 48 
OSWeiO..e Beebe te Beata & 1,307 49 1,356 79 — 
Plattsburgh? m/s 9 2 sia.e eee 931 11 942 49 28 
Potsdam’ o722..0.- oe eo 810 79 889 52 — 
Institutes: ae. > eee eee a. 4,055 5,858 9,913 — 382 
Alfredsc $l os a line eau ne. 1,246 — 1 ,246 — — 
Canton «a tote. S erabee 402 75 477 — 21 
Cobleskill, 7... 2a Se ee aes 313 — 313 — — 
Delhit cy, . ude oe eee wee 239 4 243 — — 
Farmingdale 2 8 &o o2.c2.6 | 1 3272 203179 7,106 — 361 
Morrisville. 2. ae oe ee 528 — 528 — — 
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Locally Sponsored Two Year Colleges Under The Program of 


State University of New York 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Grad- 


Non- 
Credit 
Eix- 


uate tension 


Rabel bai ap se 


Undergraduate 

Full- Part- 
Institution Time Time Total 
Auburn Community College...... 116 36 162 
Broome County Technical Inst... . 313 475 788 
Erie County Technical Inst....... SObmml Zia "2,024 
Fashion Institute of Tech......... 355 791 1,146 
Hudson Valley Technical Inst..... 341 192 533 
Jamestown Community College... 95 176 271 
Mohawk Valley Technical Inst... . 229 371 600 
New York City Technical Inst.... 5,086 5,078 8,164 
Orange County Community College 514 Glow elt 27 
Westchester Community College. . DOOse Le OUGE lo 12 
LOtAL: Fee Mee. foe ate es 6,421 9,956 16,377 

* No Information. 
Appendix F 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Enrollment by Fields of Study, 1954-55 


Full- Part- 
Institution Total Time Time 
Four Year and Graduate Programs 
Daberal:Artamense. <5 eee, lear « 963 579 384 
Medical Colleges.............. ion els O21 95 
ICORCRUD Va am ere er rites te eee 713 692 21 
Marine we meres ie es 522 522 — 
SCErAIN CHE miei aie cate cane 374 364 10 
A PTICGIGULG re yt ye ae, 2,481 2,395 86 
Homie: Hconomicssn atc. ets « 754 735 19 
Industrial and Labor Relations . 402 402 — 
IV OLEMINATY coer. cities ose woes 212 202 10 
Teachers Colleges............. 15,187 12,995 2,192 
SUL Oval eaesaccore tn. 22,724 19,907 2,817 
Two Year Institute Programs..... 9,913 4,055 5,858 
ELVA rears searrats tects 32,637 28,962 8,675 


Men Women 


ag 


11,295 
8,420 
19,715 


Locally Sponsored Two Year Colleges Under The Program Of 


State University of New York 


LORS seis Cada cctuis’s og ue iol cine 16,377 6,421 9,956 13,307 
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Appendix G 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Faculty Members, 1954-55 
Faculty, 1954-55 


Teachers: Colleges’: ioc 7. ale oe gee ote ie ee ee ae to ee sO 1 ,035 
Professional Colleges;(Incl. Liberal Arts),.... 6.0.5... scedhal) «epee 1 ,057 
Institutes). fc. oe See ic | eee tis (eerie arenes 307 

Total) sites. Gh 1a SOARS Che EAE LS eee 2 alge Leanne epee 2,399 
Two-Year Community) Colleges:..... 4au......% ¢ dat Jeske eee 692 


Full Part- 
Time Time Total 
Liberal*Arts' College:s..c. .. 2p eee ae ee ee 60 4 64 
Medical Colleges css carts sek See ane 210 88 298 
FOrestiyets si i) ot. is Sete ea coke See a cea 78 — 78 
Miaritisie el 200 ose Jo eerie ore ene: ae ee 29 5 34 
CORT ATAU FRU LS ee coe tua, Py ge cee a a I f 
Agriculture (ace, Deen oa. ce nen eee 398 1 399 
Homie: Peonomicss 2500555 eee es ee 78 — 78 
Industrial and-Labor’ Relations... ...........0.... 43 = 45 
Veterinary st tl IAA oT ee ee ees 34 — 34 
‘Teachers: Golleges.:2:rcl: \ nuns pe steer oa 1,035 — 1 ,035 
TT worry ear Institutes... eee ce ee eee 288 19 307 
"Total seus eee Ge Pe, seid bP oes ee ee 2,280 119 2,399 


Locally Sponsored Two-Year Colleges Under The Program Of 
State University of New York 
otal At hs caso eae aes ae ena ee aie aoe eee 405 287 692 
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APPENDIX H 


Chief Administrative Officers of units and community colleges of 
State University of New York appointed in 1955 


William R. Kunsela, Director 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 


Laurence E. Spring, President 
Erie County Technical Institute 


Howard W. Potter, Dean 
Downstate Medical Center 


Walter L. Willig, President 
Staten Island Community College 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Legislative Document No. 108 (1957) 


The person charging this material is re- 
sponsible for its return on or before the 


Latest Date stamped below. 


/ Theft, mutilation, and underlining of books 
| are reasons for disciplinary action and may 
result in dismissal from the University. 


| University of Illinois Library 


L161— O-1096 


Legislative Doc} 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Annual Report | 1956 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
To the Governor, the Legislature, and the Board of Regents: 


SIRS: 
Pursuant to Law the Trustees of State University of New 


York herewith submit their annual report for the calendar year 
1956 and their recommendations for the year 1957. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANK C. Moore, Chairman FREDERICK F. GREENMAN 


EMILY SMITH WARNER, SAMUEL HAUSMAN 

Vice Chairman KEITH S. MCHUGH 
ALGER B. CHAPMAN PETER MARSHALL MURRAY 
Betty HAWLEY DONNELLY JOSEPH J. MYLER 
WALTER D. FLETCHER EDWARD J. SCHEIBERLING 
CHARLES GARSIDE (term expired June 30, 1956) 
NorMAN S. GOETZ Don J. WICKHAM 


Boyrp E. GOLDER 


December 31, 1956 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION IN 1956 


NET TA Miso (COARLSONox tee fee 2 re ene eee sr Le President 


JOHN H. SLOcUuo........ Secretary of the University and Assistant 
to the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


HERMANN COOPER.......... Executive Dean for Teacher Education 


REUBEN#PERODING ecole Executive Dean for Four-Year 
and Professional Colleges 


CARLYLE JACOBSEN.......... Executive Dean for Medical Education 
LAWRENCE L. AR VIBE Get os acres Executive Dean for Institutes 

and Community Colleges 
TOHIN Sem CORARY, | Rime ne Pitan ten i cer rr, creer nae err Counsel 
GHARTES: HisFOSTERS ae... Business Assistant to the President 
Weert ee RR EGH Nae crest te tae University Architect 
JEROME G AKOVALGIKGE, 225i ei cacane Public Relations Officer 
DONC sae) US LOIN carer ee eee cee Assistant to the President 


MARGARET E. O’Connok....Secretarial Assistant to the President 


HRAN Ke Loelsd N Riser eee Assistant to the Executive Dean for 


Teacher Education 
(Effective March 1, 1956) 


LEONARD K. OLSEN............ Assistant to the Executive Dean for 
Four-Year and Professional Colleges 


GAN Ace CURRAN ete errs annem saeree Associate Executive Dean 
for Medical Education 


FRANCIS E. ALMSTEAD.......... Assistant to the Executive Dean for 
Institutes and Community Colleges 
(January 1- February 15, 1956) 


ROUSE Von LL RS 9 re ey Associate Counsel 


PATIP OAIMOOWEN o occcvecedecsctelesteevseane Coordinator of Research* 


* Assigned from Education Department. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Harpur College at Bidicotts cesses ners President Glenn G. Bartle 


MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Downstate Medical Center in New York City 
Dean Howard W. Potter 


Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse....Acting Dean Wilfred Westerfeld 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


College tor Leachers#at Alpagy ce President Evan R. Collins 
Teachers College at Brockport................ President Donald M. Tower 
G@ollevé fortileachers 2tBuitalon oi President Harvey M. Rice 
eacherssCollepe-ateCortlau dine. sama President Donnal V. Smith 
Jeachers: Golleperatalredoniaa.. n= President Harry W. Porter 
Teachers Colléfe ateGeneseomeiiaets is President Francis J. Moench 
Teachers College at New Paltz............ President William J. Haggerty 
tLeachers *Collece rat) Oncouta. «17. ee President Royal F. Netzer 
Treachetsi Gollepe atiO@swego....-...seec-ese President Foster S. Brown 
Teachers College at Plattsburgh.............. President George W. Angell 
Teachers College at Potsdam................ President Frederick W. Crumb 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 


College of Forestry at Syracuse University........ Dean Hardy L. Shirley 
Maritime College at Fort Schuyler............ President Calvin T. Durgin 
College of Ceramics at Alfred University......Dean John F. McMahon 


College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
Dean William I. Myers 


College of Home Economics at Cornell University 
Dean Helen Canoyer 


School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred 
Director Paul B. Orvis 


Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton 
Director Albert E. French 


Institute of Agriculture and Home Economics at Cobleskill 
Director Ray L. Wheeler 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
Director William R. Kunsela 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale 
Director William A. Medesy 


Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville 
Director Malcolm E. Galbreath 


LOCALLY-SPONSORED TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
(Under the program of the State University of New York) 
Auburn Community College at Auburn 
Acting President Charles G. Hetherington 
Broome Technical Community College at Binghamton 
President Cecil C. Tyrrell 
Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 
President Laurence E. Spring 
Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 
President Lawrence L. Bethel 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute at Troy 
President Otto V. Guenther 
Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 
Acting President Sidney T. Hewes 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica 
President Albert V. Payne 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
President Otto Klitgord 
Orange County Community College at Middletown 
President Edwin H. Miner 
Staten Island Community College................ President Walter L. Willig 
Westchester Community College at White Plains 
President Philip C. Martin 
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l. THE PROBLEM AHEAD 


During the past year the Trustees of the State University 
of New York have devoted a large part of their time to plans 
and policies which will assure educational opportunities for the 
great number of qualified students who will soon be seeking a 
college education. Expanding enrollments pose a problem of 
major significance not only for the State University, but for all 
of the colleges in New York State. 

The magnitude of the problem has been demonstrated often 
enough to need no detailed elaboration here. A recent study by 
the Board of Regents estimated that the number of high school 
graduates would increase from 115,191 in 1955 to 242,000 in 
1970. After consideration of the expansion plans of existing col- 
leges, the Regents estimate a 1970 shortage of facilities for 39,000 
students in four-year degree programs and for 34,200 students 
in two-year technical programs. It is obvious that much of this 
potential shortage must be eliminated by State University col- 
leges and by community colleges operating under the program 
of the State University. 

The enrollment increase already is being felt in the colleges of 
State University. Graph I shows enrollment by types of institu- 
tions within the State University for 1956-57 as contrasted with 
the past three years. Virtually all of the State University’s col- 
leges and the community colleges now are accommodating the 
maximum number of students who can be taught and housed 
until the projected construction of classroom buildings and dormi- 
tories is completed. 

Despite disappointing delays in the accomplishments of the 
State University’s construction program, the Trustees are hopeful 
that aroused awareness of the State University’s expanding need 
will result in full approval of the proposed $250 million bond 
issue and the expediting of the construction program. 


Graph | 
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ll. STEPS TAKEN TO MEET INCREASED 
ENROLLMENTS 


Bond Issue 


Early in 1955, it became apparent to the Trustees that cur- 
rent State revenues were inadequate to meet present and future 
capital needs of the State University. To meet this problem the 
Trustees in March of 1955 proposed the bond issue to overcome 
the serious construction lag which had developed in the State’s 
educational institutions before the formation of the State Univer- 
sity, to provide for some expansion in those institutions, and to 
establish a number of new community colleges. At the same time 
studies were initiated to determine the need for additional fully 
State-supported institutions. 

The bond program was approved by the Legislature for the 
first time during the 1956 session and statements by legislative 
leaders indicate further approval at the 1957 session. The Trustees 
were further gratified by the Governor’s endorsement of the bond 
issue in 1956 and welcome the action of the Regents in December 
1956 in strongly urging support for the bond issue. The way 
now appears clear for the placing of the proposal on the ballot 
at the general election in 1957 and the Trustees are hopeful that 
the voters will authorize the bond issue so urgently needed to 
provide proper educational facilities for the voters of tomorrow. 

The bond issue would not automatically make any appro- 
priation of funds, but merely assure that if the State cannot meet 
the needs from current available revenues, bonds may be issued 
to supplement current resources. Each individual project and its 
cost would be, as always, reviewed on its merits by the State 
University Board of Trustees, the Board of Regents, the Gover- 
nor and his Budget Director, and the Legislature. Specific affirma- 
tive action also must be taken on each project by the Legislature 
and the Governor before appropriated funds are made available 
for construction contracts. 

Estimates of projects to be included in the bond issue still 
are rough inasmuch as they are not based on definitive space pro- 
grams. They must be subjected to continuing intensive staff work 
to insure that every area and facility is fully justified in terms of 
projected enrollments and programs. Revisions begun since the 
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program was first presented will continue until planning authori- 
zation is requested. Within these liimts, a tentative program for 
the $250 million bond issue is presented in Appendix A of this 
report. 


Progress in Construction 


The Trustees have not waited for approval of the bond issue 
to move forward the capital program for the State University. 
With appropriated funds made available by the Legislature, the 
State University has carried forward a major capital program in 
all its units. Successive legislatures and administrations are to 
be commended for their support of the program which has, in 
eight years, done much to provide for the new State-operated 
units and the community colleges. 

The capital program financed from appropriations has pro- 
duced outstanding and dramatic results at many State colleges 
and community colleges. The State University Teachers College 
at Potsdam has moved from its old normal school building to an 
entirely new multi-building campus. A similar result has been 
achieved at the teachers colleges at Fredonia and Oneonta although 
expanding needs make it necessary to continue to use the old 
normal school buildings. 

Among the contract colleges, the Veterinary College at Cor- 
nell will move in 1957 to a completely new set of buildings on 
the edge of the Cornell campus, permitting the School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations to occupy permanent buildings for the 
first time. Major additions also have been made to the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell and the College of Ceramics at Alfred. 

Work has started on the first building of the permanent home 
for Harpur College in the Triple Cities area, and the Broome 
Technical Community College moved, in the fall of 1956, into 
the first building on its new permanent campus in Binghamton. 

A major building project, the Basic Sciences Building for 
the Downstate Medical Center, was occupied in the summer of 
1956. This building, costing $15,400,000 equipped, provides an 
essential unit in a completely new development for the Down- 
state Medical Center in Brooklyn. One of the largest State build- 
ings ever constructed, with 6,883,588 cubic feet on eleven floors, 
it includes the most modern equipment for teaching and research 
in medicine. The State can well be proud of one of the finest 
basic sciences buildings for instruction in medicine in the world. 
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Plans for construction of the University hospital at the Down- 
state Medical Center — the second essential element in a first 
class medical school—are being developed. Mention also should 
be made of the major addition to the Basic Sciences Building of 
the Upstate Medical Center which will be completed this sum- 
mer. Plans for a University hospital at that Center are well 
advanced. 

In addition to their concern for the development of educa- 
tional buildings, the Trustees have pointed out the need for 
improved housing of students. In the Annual Reports of 1953, 
1954 and 1955 the Trustees recommended that swift action be 
taken to provide adequate and safe housing for students already 
on the campuses and for those to come. 

In the past year, the Dormitory Authority has started con- 
struction on new dormitories for nine teachers colleges and for 
two agricultural and technical institutes. It is gratifying to report 
that plans are well developed for still more dormitory facilities 
at all the teachers colleges and institutes. Many of the new dormi- 
tory centers also will include additional student union and dining 
facilities financed by appropriated funds. Graph II shows the num- 
ber of additional beds to be provided upon completion of the 
projected dormitory program. 
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Ill. FURTHER NECESSARY STEPS 


Four-Year Colleges 


State University is charged by statute with the responsibility 
for the planning as well as the supervision and administration of 
State-supported facilities for higher education. Acting under this 
mandate to plan for future public higher education needs, the 
Trustees proposed early in 1956 that in addition to three com- 
munity colleges in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, a four-year col- 
lege with graduate program be created in that area. The pro- 
posed college would specialize in preparing teachers in science 
and mathematics, teachers for the community colleges and also 
train scientists and engineers. At that time the Regents approved 
all of these recommendations except the program to train scien- 
tists and engineers, which was reserved for future study. 

The study by the Regents completed in December of 1956 
points out that by the most conservative estimate there will be a 
shortage of engineering educational facilities after 1960 even if 
all of the existing engineering schools in the State were able to 
carry out their plans for expansion. If the State University’s pro- 
posal for training scientists and engineers were approved imme- 
diately and each stage in the development of the college com- 
pleted with utmost dispatch those additional facilities could not 
be ready before 1962. 

As a result of their study, the Regents recommended, in 
their statement adopted December 21, 1956, a wholly State-sup- 
ported senior, or upper divisional, college which would provide 
for majors in the liberal arts, sciences, business subjects, engineer- 
ing and nursing, conditional upon the creation of three community 
colleges in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

While this proposal recognizes the need for engineering 
facilities, the total plan would have the unfortunate effect of 
delaying even the planning of a program in science and engineer- 
ing until the community colleges were established, and it would 
take several more years from this intial planning of the program 
before the first students could be admitted. 

The shortage of scientists and engineers constitutes a real 
and immediate crisis. The satisfactory solution of that crisis should 
not be conditioned upon the creation of the three community col- 
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leges. The Trustees again urge full approval of their previous 
recommendation for training scientists and engineers. 


The Trustees believe that the concept of an upper divisional 
college offering the junior, senior and first graduate years poses 
serious difficulties. If the State offers to provide an upper divi- 
sional college to Long Island as an inducement to initiate com- 
munity colleges, it may be expected that other areas of the State 
that have already established community colleges will demand . 
similar facilities. 


A substantial number of students who enter the four-year 
liberal arts colleges of the State do not continue to graduation. 
This means that the four-year liberal arts colleges have far more 
students in the freshman and sophomore years than in the junior 
and senior years. It is probable that the so-called ‘upper divi- 
sional” colleges would adversely affect the private four-year lib- 
eral arts colleges. 


Because of the possible competitive effect of the upper divi- 
sional colleges upon the private liberal arts colleges, the establish- 
ment of one on Long Island and the possibility of others else- 
where in the State might discourage private colleges from their 
present plans for expansion and result in the State having to 
take over the cost of meeting not only the portion that the private 
colleges cannot take care of, but also the portion they dare not 
risk. 

As the first step in meeting higher educational needs on 
Long Island, State University is proceeding to implement that 
portion of its Long Island program which the Regents have 
approved. Through a generous gift from Mr. Ward Melville, a 
site of unsurpassed excellence for the four-year college has been 
obtained in the Stony Brook-Setauket area and plans for con- 
struction are under way. To help meet the immediate shortages 
of college facilities on Long Island the Trustees have scheduled 
the opening of this college in temporary quarters on the William 
R. Coe estate for the fall of 1957, a year ahead of the original 
plan. 

In keeping with the established policy of supplementing and 
not supplanting the private colleges, the Trustees have been await- 
ing the completion of the Regents’ study on the higher education 
needs of the State which would take into account the expansion 
plans of private colleges. The results of the study have now 
been released and show that the private institutions on Long 
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Island will not be able to provide all the needed facilities and 
that additional help will be needed from the State University. 
On the basis of this study, the Trustees will proceed to plan 
further for the educational needs of Long Island taking into full 
account the plans of the private colleges. With the cooperation 
of those institutions, the Trustees believe these needs can be met. 


Community Colleges 


Gratifying progress can be reported in the development of 
community colleges. The community college was created in 1948 
by the same act of the Legislature which established the State 
University. It has realized many of the hopes of the Commission 
on the Need for a State University, which conceived the idea 
and gave the name ‘‘community college” to such an institution. 
The 1948 act required State University to prepare a Master Plan 
for community colleges; this plan was completed in 1950, and 
was approved by Governor Dewey and the Regents “with reserva- 
tions as to its long range implications and its estimate of student 
enrollments and as to the asumptions upon which these estimates 
are made, all of which are to receive further study.” 

Eleven community colleges have been created and two more 
in Corning and Dutchess County are about to be added. They are 
as follows: 


Auburn Community College at Auburn 

Broome Technical Community College at Binghamton 

Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 

Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 

Hudson Valley Technical Institute at Troy 

Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica 

New York City Community College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences 

Orange County Community College at Middletown 

Staten Island Community College 

Westchester Community College at White Plains 

Community College sponsored by School District of the 
City of Corning 

Community College sponsored by Dutchess County 


The community colleges are growing and flourishing. State 
University’s staff works closely with the local officers and the 
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State University Trustees participate in the local trustees’ annual 
conference. The colleges in New York (New York City Com- 
munity College of Applied Arts and Sciences and Fashion Insti- 
tute of Technology), Binghamton, Buffalo, White Plains, Utica 
and Middletown have extensive construction programs in various 
stages of planning and completion. A number of the colleges 
already have reached the saturation point in enrollment and are 
turning away applicants. State University expects that in the next 
thirteen years, when a growing portion of the added enrollment 
in higher education must be absorbed by community colleges, the 
total enrollment of these institutions in New York will exceed 
75,000. 

The State University Trustees welcome the recommendation 
of the Regents for additional community colleges. One of these, 
in the Elmira-Corning district, already has received approval in 
principle by State University on the application of the Corning 
School District. 

The past year has seen an increasing interest in the establish- 
ment of community colleges on Long Island, and the staff of 
the State University has been working with various groups to 
foster their development. This renewed expression of interest by 
the Regents may help to encourage potential sponsors in Nassau 
and Suffolk counties. 

A community college may be initiated, subject to applicable 
statutes, by any city, county, intermediate school district or school 
district, acting through its local legislative body or board or other 
appropriate governing agency. (Sections 6301 and 6302 of the 
Education Law.) 

The present formula for sharing the capital and current 
costs of community colleges is found in Section 6304, subdivision 
1 of the Education Law. 

It provides that the operating costs shall be borne approxi- 
mately one-third by the State, one-third by the sponsor, and one- 
third by the student through tuition. 

The historical background of this statute is found in the 
Report of the Temporary Commission on the Need for a State 
University dated February 16, 1948, at pages 29 and 30. The 
pertinent provisions read as follows: 


14, Capital costs to the community colleges should be 
shaved equally by the localities and by the state. Support 
for current operations should be derived approximately 
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one-third from students fees, one-third from local gov- 
ernments and one-third from state aid. The state’s share 
in both capital and operating costs should be subject to 
certain maximum limitations.” 


In the “Statement and Recommendations by the Regents for 
Meeting the Needs in Higher Education in New York State, 
adopted December 21, 1956,” the Regents proposed as recom- 
mendation No. 1 the following: 


“Recommendation 1. To induce and assist local spon- 
sors throughout the State in operating present and estab- 
lishing new two-year community colleges, the formula of 
support for operating costs should be changed so that the 
State will provide one-half and the local sponsor one-half 
(with the local sponsor having the option of requiring the 
student to pay up to one-quarter of the total operating 
costs). 

“The formulas of support for four-year community col- 
leges should remain as at present.” 


In their introductory comment which precedes this recom- 
mendation, the Regents described the present formula for shar- 
ing operating costs of community colleges as follows: 


“The formula for operating costs requires the State to 
pay one-third, the local sponsor two-thirds (with the option 
of having the student pay up to one-third of the total 
operating costs).” 


Examination of Section 6304, subdivision 1, of the Education 
Law reveals that this is not a correct interpretation of the present 
statute. The pertinent portions of Secion 6304, subdivision 1, read 
as follows: 


b. The local sponsor or sponsors shall provide one- 
half of the amount of the capital costs, or so much as may 
be necessary, and one-third of the operating costs, or so 
much as may be necessary * * * 

‘c. Tuition and fees charged students shall be fixed so 
as not to exceed in the aggregate more than one-third of 
the amount of operating costs of the community college.” 


In 1953 and 1955, the Board of Trustees, with the coopera- 
tion and support of the County Officers Association of the State, 
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successfully sponsored legislation to permit the “charge back” of 
a portion of the current operating costs to the home county of 
non-resident students, with the result that the sponsor's share 
of the operating costs (one-third) is reduced by the income 
derived from the charge back against the home county of non- 
resident students. 

This change in the statute was influential not only in bringing 
about the conversion of the five temporary technical institutes to 
permanent community colleges, but in eliminating opposition to 
the creation of new community colleges. 

Under the Regents proposal, the local sponsor’s share would 
be increased from one-third to one-half of the operating costs. 
The local sponsor, however, is given the option of shifting to 
the student, one-half of the local sponsor’s share by affirmative 
action of the local legislative body. 

Present sponsors have already indicated their concern over 
such a change because they are fearful that this will lead inevita- 
bly to the assumption of one-half of the operating costs by the 
sponsor instead of the present one-third. 

Any potential sponsor that would be discouraged from initiat- 
ing a community college by reason of the financial burden to be 
assumed for operating costs under the present statute, would be 
less likely to take such action if the statute were amended as 
proposed by the Board of Regents. 

The Board of Trustees of the State University does not con- 
cur in the recommendation of the Board of Regents for the 
change in the formula for operating costs of the community col- 
leges as set forth in Recommendation 1 of the Statement and 
Recommendations of the Regents hereinbefore referred to. 

There are at present two types of community colleges: 

(1) The first is the technical-terminal type with these pur- 
poses: education and training in arts, crafts, aeronautics, retail 
business and management, sub-professions and technical skills 
through curricula not to exceed two years in length, including 
related work in arts and sciences and other subjects essential to 
the general welfare and understanding of students. 

(2) The second type offers technical terminal programs, but 
also a general education program which enables the student upon 
graduation to transfer to a four-year college. These programs 
are commonly called university parallel programs. 

The first type, which includes the community colleges at New 
York (Brooklyn), Binghamton, Buffalo, White Plains, Utica and 
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Troy, resulted from a provision adopted in 1953 in the legisla- 
tion governing the discontinuance of the temporary institutes of 
arts and sciences and the establishment of community colleges in 
their place. That provision required that training in such a com- 
munity college (and in a community college to be established at 
Troy) must be limited to the purposes described in the legisla- 
tion creating the temporary institutes. 

The Trustees concur in the Regents’ recommendation for the 
repeal of this provision. Repeal of this restrictive provision will 
not automatically install university parallel programs in those six 
community colleges, but the State University Trustees could then 
approve establishment of a university parallel program upon 
recommendation of a community college’s trustees. 


Expediting Construction 


The increased tempo of building for the State University has 
brought into sharp focus the major problem of expediting con- 
struction. The lag between authorization of funds for a building 
and its completion, already serious, will be compounded by the 
additional construction enabled by the bond issue. 

Safeguards must be maintained over expenditure of public 
money, but the Trustees believe that new and great demands make 
necessary new procedures which will protect the public purse 
without postponing educational imperatives. 

Within the State University, too, new ways must be found 
to meet new demands. The University invites various depart- 
ments of government to join in a cooperative effort to solve this 
major problem. The Trustees recognize and applaud progress 
already made by various departments, but it is not enough simply 
to speed up old procedures. The procedures themselves must be 
scrutinized carefully, and, if found wanting, discarded in favor 
of more suitable procedures. 


Public Administration Program 


Important ways in which departments of government can be 
helped to do a better job in all their activities are by supplying 
these departments with highly trained personnel and providing 
opportunities for advanced graduate work to college graduates 
in the State service. On numerous occasions the Trustees have 
advocated the development of a center for graduate public admin- 
istration to be operated as an integral unit of State University in 
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At present the graduate program in public administration 
offers evening courses in Albany towards advanced degrees from 
New York University or Syracuse University in cooperation with 
the State University under the supervision of a Sponsoring Com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor. Comptroller Levitt is the chair- 
man of this committee. A three-member evaluation committee, 
appointed by Comptroller Levitt to appraise the present graduate 
program as well as the total needs for training and service by the 
State and local governments, requested the Institute of Public 
Administration to make the study. 

Late in 1956 the Institute of Public Administration made its 
report to the Evaluation Committee of the Sponsoring Committee, 
calling for an expanded and more cohesive program in public 
service training for the State under the guidance of a Public 
Service Training Committee to be appointed by the Governor with 
representation from various State government agencies, educa- 
tional institutions, local government and the general public. Under 
the general direction of the Committee a tripartite training pro- 
gram would be established including a Public Administration 
Center to be administered directly by the State University of New 
York. The Sponsoring Committee has not yet taken formal action 
on the recommendation. 

The Trustees hope these recommendations will receive favor- 
able consideration by the Sponsoring Committee so that State 
University may proceed with its planning, in cooperation with the 
private colleges, for the development of the graduate program 
which will give the needed assurances of proper continuity that 
the students and faculty must have. It is the firm intention of 
State University to continue to call upon private colleges, private 
business and professional groups, and State and local govern- 
ments for assistance in the program. 
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IV. ACADEMIC AFFAIRS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Major Curricular Changes 


In straining every resource to meet mushrooming enroll- 
ments, State University has not neglected the quality of programs. 
In the past year, a number of major changes in curricula were 
effected. 

The availability of the new basic science facilities at the 
Downstate Medical Center and appointment of a core of full- 
time teachers in the clinical departments enables the faculty to 
place greater emphasis upon individualized and small-group 
instruction. In planning the new curriculum the faculty has taken 
further steps to meet the needs of individual students and to 
integrate the instruction throughout the four years by providing 
elective courses in both the basic sciences and in the clinical years. 

The report of the Temporary Commission on the Need for 
a State University emphasized the shortage of personnel in the 
field of mental health. With the fiscal support of the Department 
of Mental Hygiene and enthusiastic cooperation of Dr. Paul Hoch, 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, a cooperative program of 
teaching in psychiatry has been initiated for staff members of 
State mental hospitals. Under this new program, resident physi- 
cians in training and younger staff members come to the Medical 
Center for instruction one day a week. At other times, members 
of the college faculty meet with those physicians at their own 
hospitals. The University’s medical college is appreciative of this 
Opportunity to use its resources to assist in meeting one of the 
State’s clinical health needs. 

Completion of the new basic science facilities at the Upstate 
Medical Center will make possible an increase in the entering 
class from 76 to 81 students. Ths would assure replacements for 
the normal attrition of the class. Full-time teachers in the Depart- 
ment of Surgery have been provided during the past academic 
year for the first time. The voluntary teaching effort of the prac- 
ticing surgeons in the community who continue to give generously 
and voluntarily their time to the teaching of medical students 1s 
thereby enhanced. 

At the contract colleges, the first full program leading toward 
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the Ph.D degree at the College of Ceramics was established in 
September of 1956, and the Veterinary College initiated a cur- 
riculum leading toward the Doctor of Science in Veterinary 
Medicine. 

The Maritime College obtained the use of a new training 
ship, Empire State III, for the 1956 summer training cruise. This 
ship, with classroom facilities not available on the Empire State II, 
will improve the training program for the students while aboard 
ship. 

i Anticipating the critical teacher shortage in the junior high 
schools of the State, the State University teachers colleges revised 
their general elementary programs so that students interested in 
upper grade teaching could qualify for junior high school teaching. 
With the approval of the Education Department, State University 
implemented the program in the eleven teachers colleges this year. 

In August 1956 the early secondary programs in citizenship 
education, English, general science, and mathematics were 
approved by State University and re-registered by the Education 
Department at Albany, Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, New Paltz, 
Oneonta, Oswego, and Potsdam. Similar programs, with the excep- 
tion of mathematics, were re-registered at the other teachers col- 
leges. 

: Among the community colleges, the Broome Technical Com- 
munity College initiated a new curriculum in Construction Tech- 
nology, the Fashion Institute of Technology added a curriculum 
in Fashion Buying and Merchandising, and the Erie County Tech- 
nical Institute offered programs in Industrial Technology and 
Medical Office Assisting for the first time. 

In the field of educational television, the Teachers College 
at Brockport and the College for Teachers in Albany began experi- 
mental programs of closed circuit television for teaching within 
these colleges in cooperation with the New York State Education 
Department. 

The College for Teachers at Albany also announced plans for 
a pioneer program to be televised over Station WRGB, Schenec- 
tady, in cooperation with the Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educa- 
tional Television. Early in 1957 this program will offer for the 
first time in New York State a college credit course over television 
facilities. The course will be one which is offered in the regular 
session of the college to undergraduate students. Qualified per- 
sons will be able to register in the course for credit and view 
the program from their own homes. In addition, several high 
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schools are cooperating in the program by enrolling qualified 
seniors who prospectively will receive two units of college credit 
while still in high school. 


Councils and Local Boards of Trustees 


The Trustees continue to work in close cooperation with the 
councils of the State-operated units and the trustees of the com- 
munity colleges. As in 1955, State University Trustees participated 
in the annual meetings held for each group. New ways of improv- 
ing liaison between local boards and councils and the State Uni- 
versity Trustees are being developed continuously. The State Uni- 
versity acknowledges its indebtedness to the many selfless men 
and women of these local groups whose dedicated service con- 
tributes immeasurably to the success of the educational effort of 
the whole University. 

The State University Trustees have been particularly con- 
cerned with relationships with the trustees of the College of 
Forestry. The State University College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, while a wholly State-operated unit within the State 
University, is provided for in a separate section of the Education 
Law which contains a provision for a board of trustees for that 
College. Moreover, the College of Forestry always has purchased 
some instruction for its students from Syracuse University, and 
Forestry students and faculty enjoy certain benefits of Syracuse 
University students and faculty. 

This relationship of the College of Forestry to Syracuse Uni- 
versity never has been clearly defined, and misunderstanding as 
to the proper relationship led to the introduction of a bill into 
the 1956 Legislature which would have made the College of 
Forestry a contract college under Syracuse University. Both the 
College of Forestry and State University opposed this measure 
as educationally unsound, and the proposal was unsuccessful. 

However, the State University Trustees believe it desirable 
to define the position of the College of Forestry more precisely. 
To that end, a committee of the Board of Trustees has been work- 
ing with committees of the College of Forestry Board and the 
Syracuse University Trustees. The College of Forestry Board and 
the State University Trustees have reached complete agreement 
on a working relationship, and early in 1957 the State University 
Trustees expect to reach a mutually satisfactory agreement with 
Syracuse University on the relationship of the College of Forestry 
to Syracuse University. 
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Chief Administrative Officers 


During the year there were a number of changes in the ranks 
of the Chief Administrative Officers. 

After thirty-three years of service, Director Halsey B. Knapp 
of the Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale 
retired on June 30, 1956. Dr. William A. Medesy was appointed 
director, effective July 1, 1956. 

Dr. William R. Willard resigned as dean of the Upstate 
Medical Center on September 1, 1956, to assume the duties of 
vice president for medical affairs at the University of Kentucky; 
Dr. Wilfred Westerfeld was appointed acting dean. A committee 
representing the faculty, the council of the medical centers, and 
the Trustees is assisting in the selection of a new dean. 

Dr. Jean A. Curran resigned as associate executive dean for 
medical education on December 31, 1956 to become a full-time 
consultant to the Trust for Charity, established by the late William 
Bingham, II. Dr. Curran formerly was president of the Long 
Island College of Medicine and became the first dean of the Down- 
state Medical Center when the Long Island College of Medicine 
was transferred to the State University in 1950. 

Dr. Frederick deWolfe Bolman, Jr., resigned as president of 
the Jamestown Community College on October 31, 1956, to accept 
the position of president of Franklin and Marshall College; 
Sidney T. Hewes was designated acting president. 


Retirement of Mr. Scheiberling 


With deep regret, the Trustees announce the retirement of 
Edward N. Scheiberling of Albany as a member of the Board of 
Trustees after eight years of service to the youth of the State. 
Mr. Scheiberling was one of the original members of the Board 
appointed in 1948. During his entire term, he served on the Com- 
mittee for Medical Education which played a major role in the 
development of the two medical centers. He served also as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Legislation and as chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations. 
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APPENDIX A 


STATE UNIVERSITY FIVE YEAR CAPITAL PROGRAM 


December 1956 


I State University Proper 


Project 
A. Central Administration 
Pardes ON 2. se eget, $  280,000* 
OTS OO TTR TE G2 2 ee 0p ae 750,000 
LICE Bo ak ale kok Ae Al oO $ 1,030,000 


B. Medical Colleges 


Housing of single and married students 
—Subsidy payment to the Dormitory 


BYUILLIGE Lyre eee mmm ys Sale ee A $ 3,000,000 
Mea CLCEACCUUSIEI CT] Meee Sere So et 5,061,160* In part 
Downstate clinical and teaching hospital 
He LG LAs (ole Oeics | > oe 0 ok 1 Ae ee ee 22,000,000 
Upstate clinical and teaching hospital fa- 
Giliticceme a een eo a ae) 16,500,000 
POL eee ee ee eee ee er eer tO, OE, LOO 


C. Teachers Colleges 


1. Albany 

Development of playheldsa: 2) a.4...25.....$ 334,000* In part 
ESE ovement k sees ite eee eR 1,750,000* In part 
Bem Lneccephysicd sede blds.02 227 sy 3,025,000 
PEACCBACC ISICON  Weree Rete ce 1,040,000* In part 
Education and school of practice bldg. ........ 3,900,000 
Conversion of present library to day 

PTI Cte Te tee ae ee a Coote ee ee 300,000 
Conversion of Milne School to college 

rea Tea fot an ead Eley, Ye CaP ago aloe cc eye eaepee 350,000 
Sia Relates] 5) [0 F677 a (eae: Soper 1,500,000 
Residence halls for 600 @ $5,350 a bed— 

1/3 of cost subsidy to Dormitory Au- 

Ei faTy if e bo Ont enaaee beh) BUNGIE GEA gens onan 1,053,333* In part (200) 
PM aLAE CO SCALE SUG tr cau era ee oe 385,000 

CL OFAla a eet abe ees er aE. <l 5,057; 495 
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Project 


Development of playfields ...................--. 
Librarysl Atte el ae ee eee 
Education and school of practice bldg. ...... 


Health and physical education bldg. and 


heating (planter aero eet eee 
Field {houseya eee ee ci ee 
Garage and maintenance shop ................-. 


Alteration to present school of practice 
area for conversion to college class- 


rooms; and labs seen ees 
iain BacquisiOn ge se ar Om eeee oe 


Residence halls for 600 @ $5,350 a bed 
—1/3 of cost subsidy to Dormitory 


Fetbla eles eta ieee. tt 2 Ria gen 6 Te ges 
Dining hall toseay 500 mete cc 


Cbota Lo ry err ution eae Oe emi ieee 


Development) of, playlicids(:, esse 
Industrial and fine arts bldg. ...................... 
Home economics:bld go: 2s. .a. weet 
Health and physical ed. bldg. .................... 


Conversion of present vocational indus- 


trial bidgato scienceybidg mae 


Conversion of present gym to day student 


CONLGL, ee ios. a ease sa one ase alae eee autres ae 
Education and school of practice bldg. ...... 
Garage and maintenance shop .................--- 


Special education bldg. (mentally and 
physically handicapped teacher train- 


TOD) o CRA BU Td A sc ee aoe eine eee 


Conversion of present school of practice 


to college classrooms and offices .............- 
Land 2cquisition gman men. ete eee 


Residence halls for 800 


Development ofyplayneldsh saree 


Steam tunnel from Main Bldg. to Student 


LI niOn ge oe ee OMe, es eee 
Libraryreec-sercyt eens Seibaers Neer eh ee. 
Education and school of practice bldg. ...... 
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Dining hallito seat ss00t ce eee 
Lota Levee: Seie me ee anes Cee eee, 


$ 


2. Brockport 


125,000 
1,400,000* In part 
3,300,000 


3,250,000 
1,000,000 


220,000 
267,000 


1,053,333* In part (200) 
470,000 


$11,160,333 
3. Buffalo 
$ 200,000 


7,000,000* In part 
2,700,000* In part 
3,150,000 


550,000 


500,000 
3,400,000 
75,000 


1,040,000 


250,000 
500,000 

1,410,000* In part (200) 
500,000 


$21,275,000 


$ 


4. Cortland 
225,000* 
75,000* In part 


1,370,000* In part 
4,200,000* In part 


Project 
4. Cortland—Cont. 


Fiele! house and stands Vs... cance cee 1,075,000 
wat ral WSO LG TT Yogi. yas 3 shy UR aMRupennoE coe eo 1,500,000 
BORIC CMe UL DILICUG Wreiteer tina cece shabersce wskateinecesce 250,000 


Conversion of present library and school 
of practice areas to college classrooms 


BULL OTICES can Sr ia csn soc acta tecastaegercevels 275,000 
Garage and maintenance shop .................----- 75,000 
BERTI ACTUISILOLY oon cces sasut x co- eR 223,000 
Reeinence laiis fOr yOu... 40s ae an 1,580,000* In part (300) 
PICO all tO Stabe OO se 500,000* 
ote] Meee eee ey os eT Bn 000 


5. Fredonia 


Development of playfields ............................8 100,000 
Health and physical education bldg. ............ 2,350,000 
Education and school of practice bldg. ........ 3,300,000 
Auditorium and dramatic arts bldg. ............ 2,000,000 
Garage and maintenance shop ....................-- 75,000* In part 
PrericrOn tO Usiy DU sec Se en ot 500,000 
PestOCe list Qiang er ee ae Ponce 696,667* In part (200) 
POTATO AL AOL SCA tea Bee a aoa cy 385,000 

Drs Me ee Ee Recwcr erence te $ 9,406,667 

6. Geneseo 
SREP OION MICU Obs DE RUGS age oral steels en 110,000 
Sewage disposal plant or lines ..................... 200,000* 
Pleaikmranuepoysical cd Old. oes 2,950,000* In part 
Garage and maintenance shop ...................--- 75,000 
Education and school of practice bldg. ........ 2,200,000 
Conversion of present school of practice 
to college classrooms, offices and labs......... 200,000 

DRED ESN Ty peer nin, (25 de © elaine ae Rae 125,000 
PARC ACUISICION tees Ne = cee hE 100,000 
EsICENeeeIAus 1 OLIG0U Men). ene eeeiows 1,053,333* In part (200) 
TDiftity alt LO SCAUMAOU te bene rece wey dota 300,000 

ota setae went eee ee ee Siecle 


7. New Paltz 


evelopment OFF piayiel ds: xtecemce ere $ 100,000 
Heating line to student union ...................... 40,000* 
Fine arts classroom and auditorium 
De LG PS GR LOR: gti. hot ane mercer eae 3,350,000* In part 
Health and physical ed. bldg. and heating 
claritin tir ger Lr SNe ot 2,725,000 


Project 


7. New Paltz—Cont. 


Remodeling school of practice -................... 300,000 
Grarape and maintenancersnOp oe 75,000 
Alterations togMatpg dG) ieee ge 220,000 
Iinnfirmaty fo tegetss 20 sceec pets tegs eS ae eees ome eee 125,000 
sciencesbuildino © 4522s a2. eee ees 1,500,000 
Pand@acduisition pean. ee 110,000 
ResidenceshallsstorO00s t= kc snes 1,580,000* In part (300) . 
Dining hall to seat 400 including heating 
plant ke ah Mee eR An ate CeO 575,000 
WL Ota] e: - iiie MMe2 Soebn eis | $10,700,000 


8. Oneonta 


IDevelopmcat OL Diayilclds eat ee $  150,000* In part 
EB ey C8 gs PS Ose iced IR ot anh aur ener ee tebe 1,200,000* In part 
Health-and physicalved? Didio) ate eee 2,400,000 
Auditorium and dramatic arts building ...... 2,000,000 
College administration and classrooms 

blap #toureplacerolds Main ewes 2,200,000 
Addition to school of practice ...............2..2+--+- 250,000 
Gatagecands maintenance shOpe@ ees 75,000 
Teand Bacciisttion Meese cere ee ees 44,000 
Residence halisetoraGoO0tee We 1,0533333* Invparha(200) 
Dinineehallstoseatis 00 meas cee 385,000 

"Ota Hemera eee se) ce cere eee $ 9,757,333 
9. Oswego 

Diningshallstogseatys 00) see eee a 500,000* 
Developmenteoteclsyiclds n= 2 aae a, 200,000 
Campus s lishting goo er. too oregano 25,000 
Equipment for new health and physical 

eda bid pe) i: hee eee 175,000 
Education & school of practice bldg. ............ 4,200,000* In part 
Teint Yyai acct eet ERIS Too 1,650,000* In part 
DELence_ Dud in OMe ee 1,750,000 


Conversion of campus school areas in old 
main bldg. for college classrooms, offices 


Afi ela Sid wel een eee ee re ee a re 275,000 
Auditorium and dramatic arts bldg. _.......... 2,000,000 
Garage and maintenance shop ..........-.----..-+-- 75,000 
Field" houses. ee ee VC) Boer bunt Oy eae 1,000,000 
Vand -ACCUISILION fie gee ee aie ee eee ee 225,000* In part 
Residence: nalls"toreS0Qme a ee eee 1,410,000* In part (200) 
Ota Ei here ae ieee I $13,485,000 


Project 


10. Plattsburgh 


JE) e) yh: ee eres ete a ae Ce ee ORME $ 1,500,000* In part 
Health and physical education bldg. ............ 2,600,000 
Garage and maintenance shop ...............-.----- 75,000 


Conversion of gym and practice school 
areas in main bldg. to classrooms and 


OiCeSe He. AMR i Ee et la 275,000 
Education and school of practice bldg. ........ 2,800,000 
HALIM ULSI LOT ae me 2 oe Pearse oe ect gat 320,000* In part 
RestreticeralisstOr OU wee Sentie: - etcckan, 1,053,333* In part (200) 
Dining hall to seat 300 and heating plant..... 470,000 
PI Gta Lim alee ten aeeettie 8s. Ess. acct cee $ 9,093,333 


11. Potsdam 


Developmieneol playficlds: i nt-eucne tees $ 15,000 
OuspiicnenmOLemuUsicn Dd GO. acetone 140,000 
Garage and maintenance shop ................------ 75,000* In part 
SEEVTUat cia eltekila (0) th byrne ey lives Bite eel 30,000 
| Rea Palatal ois 0 Ul Big Cael O10 Die eae A a 1,053,333* In part (200) 
|B SyaVieyca VAN eT ere 100} cee 2 soe daa 385,000 

ee ae ns $ 1,698,333 
GRAND TOTAL—TEACHER 

ERG ET OL] OPS ORAL od CE he aed Paes $118,874,665 


D. Harpur College 


PAGIMIN macs lasstOOMIeDld On. etek tess $ 2,500,000 
RAD CAT Vege cee eee... eeeee re Ses, SEAR 2,300,000 
TL SUCAT Ys ects ene eee ee De 75,000 
a Cl 18) Ca Pia ne at rs are eel a 2,650,000 | , iin pa 
MMTINeTIANICCTOLOUT oe. ee ee ek eee be 415,000 
Student cae ae i ee See Or errr rae re 1,650,000 $10,474,000 
Tieattivece: pliysiealuede pido, 2 eh 2,600,000 
Service connections and ground 

try eee} er anlhy Cie hae cee Ls i. 250,000 
Residence halls for 750 @ 1/3 subsidy 

PORDOCItOry A MtnOfityeee tet c 7t ed 1,300,000* In part (450) 
Dining hall to seat 400 and heating plant 575,000 

Aol) FR eee ore ia $14,315,000 


E. Cornell Group 


1. General Service 


Service, maintenance and garage building....6 550,000 


5 


Project 


2. Agriculture 


Avira i hispanic yee tees eee $ 2,900,000 
Greenhouses...) Aerie de ee 3,600,000 
ARCOMOMY Sone Se rere renesee teu eee oet A 4,000,000 
Poultry (research ss s,s... ornare 900,000* In part 
Entomolosy.and Admin, 2... ee. gerne 4,000,000 

A No) Re | od eins ated Se $15,400,000 


3. Home Economics 


WAIN orOns Miatiie  icl erence ele coe $ 415,000 


4. Veterinary Medicine 


Poultry virus disease lab. bldg. .................... $  350,000* In part 


5. Industrial & Labor 


Relations 
Remodel Moore Lab. Bldg. and new 
library—classroom bldg. ...........2..-2:-2:0-++- $ 3,500,000* In part 


6. Geneva Experiment 


Station 
Elevated tank-and-stand-pipe 10 5 $ 55,000* 
Food iresearchtlababld opm ee ee 2,400,000* In part 
Entomology and plant pathology lab. bldg... 1,800,000 
Tota Laces. cen te, tsb ai ae ial rs $ 4,255,000 


7. School of Nutrition 
& Biochemistry 


Biochemistry and nutrition lab. bldg. 
AUCItION We teste ccc es ee oe Pe $ 700,000 


GRAND TOTAL—CORNELL .................. $25,170,000 


F. Ceramics College at 
Alfred University 


Gatage so maintenance shops as.scnt ener $ 50,000 
Research #labyAcslibrary ibd ice ere 1,000,000 
Total devclis yee eles sel ie Bates she $ 1,050,000 


Project 


Garage & maintenance shop .....................- 
Wat Ol ane? SCHOO! eres c--.rssteconbatesise 
Faculty residences at Ranger School .......... 
mudion. to Brayerialig .. 2. 


Biological Science Bldg. or addition to 


Wiatshialii tial eae eee eee 
uLiLmacuisitiOne nee. feta fe 
SROUNC SHIM DrOVeMent ae Les. -, 
New summer camp in Pack Forest .............. 
New pulp and paper lab & mill ............... 


LOcdLaeteeee te ee eee eee 


Science & Engineering lab. and classroom 


CR a a ee nn 


Permanent dormitories for 600 and stu- 
dent union—1/3 subsidy to Dormitory 


SERIO MMO ele he eee ene eA 
Permanent gym and auditorium bldg. ...... 


(LOCALS toe een 


Horticultural lab. and greenhouses .............. 
Garage & maintenance shop ..................--.--- 
STistcrate cifc ad tlere-tg 2) 3! (4 Figs beat Oana anaes eareaE 


Administration, classroom & auditorium 


Didi papain ae. &: Went Airis ek. ets 


Site preparation—Saunders Farm 


New Campus development ...................... 
Permanent health & physical ed. bldg. ...... 


Student union with dining hall to seat 


AaQedtic, beatin ee Olant 22 acetals 


Residence halls for 600 @ $4,500 a bed 


at 1/3 subsidy to Dormitory Authority .... 
As ET VTA Ce ieee A a I AOE 


OT Cota er, NN AS econ ccbseetiens 


G. College of Forestry 


$ 75,000* In part 
200,000 
45,000* In part 
275,000 


100,000 
30,000* In part 
215,000 
210,000 
1,500,000 


$ 2,650,000 


H. Maritime College 


..$ 1,200,000 


1,800,000 
1,200,000 


$ 4,200,000 


I. Agricultural & Technical 
Institutes 


1. Alfred 


$  350,000* 
75,000 
1,500,000 


1,700,000* In part 


175,000 
1,500,000 


650,000 


880,000* In part (300) 
80,000 


$ 6,910,000 


Projects 


2 aCanton 


Cafeteria” 2 en er i ees ee pe OO UU ae impale 
Industrial—technical bldg. and heating 
pla rite Bs eee ect Sarah foe ie ener 2,000,000* In part 
Residence halis*tor 200 rc)... ee 300,000 
Total rine cea ees eke aeeg mere $ 2,565,000 


3. Cobleskill 


Farm machinery (oi OMe eee eee $ 90,000* In part 
Classroom aiid tab a bldc gacmue ae dwes 1,250,000 
Auditorium—gym—dining hall bldg. ........ 1,500,000 
Residencesnalls:torstO0, eee 150,000 

Lota leet cate ee te ce mee SD $ 2,990,000 

4. Delhi 

PCUCitION EtG Ee LOAViss LLOUSC ee ee eee $ 40,000 
Auditorium—gym—dining hall bldg. ........ 1,500,000 
Wan dsacquisition ee cape oe eee ae eee 31,000 
Residences hal Wet Ora Ome ee ee eee ee 150,000 

oT Otal yee eee ee ee ee $ 1,721,000 


5. Farmingdale 


rozenstoodssabsbldpams eek ieee $  850,000* In part 
Gytyairdita tiniest ce eae 3,000,000 
G@lassroompalab necuibraryabld immense ee 2,250,000* In part 
Conversion of Coe Estate for Ornamental 

Horticultitres OGptmp meee eee 100,000 
Ditties nal letowseates 00a eee 385,000 
Residence halls *fora500F-2 4 eee 730,000* In part (300) 

Totalec: 2) eee ee ee $ 7,315,000 


6. Morrisville 


Industrial — technical bldg. ..........-.0-20...... $ 2,300,000 
Classroom, lab. and cafeteria bldg. _............... 1,485,000 
Residenéesnalls<tora) 00 meen. ees ee ae 150,000 
Property sAccUisitiQgrs waa: stenoses eel ae 45,000 

Lotal out eo ee ee $ 3,980,000 


GRAND TOTAL — AG. AND 
(LEGH ISIN S LAE Siw ee ee $25,481,000 


a2 


Project 


J. Long Island Develop- 
ment 


Conversion of Coe Estate and develop- 
ment of new campus for 2,500 students....$27,000,000 


K. Summary 


Total of State University Proper ................ $266,331,825 
Less amounts currently available by 
ea Orek a ACL OO cc aezt., eee te en re ae ae oct —54,651,000 
Total Additional 
Appropriations Required .................. $211,680,825 


* Appropriations are available for a major share of the cost of these projects. Appropria- 
tions for equipment and furnishing costs have not been made but are included in the total 
estimated cost. In the case of dormitory projects the number of beds for which 1/3 subsidy 


funds have been appropriated is noted in parentheses. 


II. Community College Program 


A. Existing Institutions 


For permanent plants to replace rented or temporary plants and to 
expand and modernize present permanent plants at the following 


institutions: 
Jamestown 
Erie County 
Auburn 
Broome County 
Mohawk Valley 
Hudson Valley 
Orange County 
Westchester County 
Fashion Institute, New York City 
Staten Island, New York City 
New York, New York City 


HHofatoeseiinmted sCOSt= 2 es, oreo $ 65,000,000 


State University 50% share which might be financed 


PCED UOT CLLRS Ul eens etre eee ee ee tn ae Oe ONS, | 32,500,000 


B. Institutions Now in Organization 


Dutchess County 
Corning — Elmira 


‘Totallestituated COste ses ee ee $ 7,000,000 


State University 50% share which might be financed 


DOMED E | REUTER ERTL (oR POR iy gia OBL BS EE a 8, NE EN CREO ee tee BD $ 3,500,000 


C. Other Recommended Institutions which Might Be 
Established 


Rochester Area 

Syracuse Area 

Capital District Area 

Bronx, New York City 

Long Island, 2 institutions in addition to con- 
verting State Institute at Farmingdale to 
community college status 


‘otal’estimated’.cost -93.0 eee $ 38,000,000 
State University 50% share which might be financed 
froma bond eissucereetae A ee ee eee 19,000,000 
D. Summary 
1. Total estimated cost of A + B-+- C ................---- $110,000,000 
2. Total estimated 50% State University share which 
might be financed from bond issue ................-------- $ 55,000,000 


III. Recapitulation 


A. Estimated cost of State University proper program 
presently approved on a tentative basis for at 
least site planning purposes and for which no ap- 
propriations are available currently ...................... $193,955,825 


B. Estimated State University 50% share of com- 
munity college development which might be 
financedifrom) bondissucms ee eee 55,000,000 


Grande) otal ee $248,955,825 
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APPENDIX B 


Meetings of the Board of Trustees in 1956 


January 12 
February 9 
February 15 (Special) 
March 8 

April 12 

May 10 

June 14 

July 12 

August 2 (Special) 
September 13 
October 11 
November 15 


December 18 
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APPENDIX C 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Standing Committees 


Community Colleges 


Frederick F. Greenman, Chairman 
Boyd E. Golder 
Samuel Hausman 


Four-Y ear Colleges 


Joseph J. Myler, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Charles Garside 


Medical Education 


Norman S. Goetz, Chairman 
Keith S$. McHugh 

Peter Marshall Murray 

Mrs. John A. Warner 


Teacher Education 


Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Don J. Wickham 


Investments 


Samuel Hausman, Chairman 
Norman S. Goetz 
Keith S. McHugh 


Legislation 
Charles Garside, Chairman 
Frederick F. Greenman 
Ad Hoc Committees 
Budgets 


Alger B. Chapman, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 

Boyd E. Golder 

Keith S. McHugh 
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Capital Needs 


Alger B. Chapman, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 

Mrs. John A. Warner 

Frank C. Moore—ex officio 


College of Forestry 


Don J. Wickham, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Walter D. Fletcher 


New Institutions 


Frederick F. Greenman, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Joseph J. Myler 

Mrs. John A. Warner 


Public Relations 


Don J. Wickham, Chairman 
Norman S. Goetz 
Mrs. John A. Warner 


Relations with Regents 


Mrs. John A. Warner, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Norman S. Goetz 

Frederick F. Greenman 

Joseph J. Myler 


Safety 
Boyd E. Golder, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 


Samuel Hausman 
Peter Marshall Murray 


Tuition and Student Aid 


Walter D. Fletcher, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 

Keith S. McHugh 

Peter Marshall Murray 

Don J. Wickham 

Frank C. Moore—ex officio 
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Undergraduate 


24,139 


652 


Full-time Part-time 


9,539 
308 


48 
2 
46 


130 


Total 


33,678 
960 


964 
587 
Jif 


4,289 
572 
485 
367 

1,708 
653 
308 
196 


14,848 
1,866 
1,007 
2,598 
2,031 

720 
845 
1,281 
974 
1,594 
961 
971 


12,617 
1,270 
555 
360 
242 
9,658 
532 


Graduate 


GPO 


145 
26 
119 


965 
108 
25 
633 
109 
77 
13 


2,163 
580 
232 
495 
125 

50 
102 
318 

80 

87 

38 

56 


Locally Sponsored Two-Year Colleges 
Under the Program of State University of New York 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Undergraduate 
Institution Full-Time Part-Time Total 

Auburn Community College................... 179 30 209 
Broome Technical Community College.......... 377 523 900 
Erie County Technical Institute................ 796 6 802 
Fashion Institute of Technology............... 396 803 1,199 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute............. 493 393 886 
Jamestown Community College................ 136 284 420 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute............ 421 865 1,286 
New York City Community College............ 2,884 3,088 S972 
Orange County Community College............ 626 755 1,381 
Westchester Community College............... 549 1,149 1,698 

Je MOS 2 EAs 2 See ann Pee ee eee 6,857 7,896 14,753 
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Full- Part- 
Institution Total Time Time Men Women 
Four Year and Graduate Programs 
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Or CORTE Were ea rice elie six hn en oe 209 198 1] 204 5 
Rae ETS: COMOROS earl arte var ei 17,011 14,317 2,694 5,899, 112 
meres LOt AL oes bee ie saan a 24,334 21,119 3,215 11,545 12,789 
Two Year Institute Programs......... 17.617 4,258 8,359 11,370 1,247 
OCKL Aa oe oul oe ae eee oe 36,951 25,377 11,574 22,915 14,036 


Locally Sponsored Two-Year Colleges 
Under the Program of State University of New York 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Faculty Members, 1955-56 


Full-Time Part-Time 
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Locally Sponsored Two-Year Colleges 
Under the Program of State University of New York 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Harpur Collegerats Endicott. ssn) es Glenn G. Bartle, President 


MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Downstate Medical Center in New York City 
Howard W. Potter, Dean (to October 1, 1957) 
Robert A. Moore, President (effective October 1, 1957) 
Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse 
Wilfred Westerfeld, Acting Dean (to December 1, 1957) 
Carlyle F. Jacobsen, President (effective December 1, 1957) 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


College forsTeachers at/Albany \nusnm tee Evan R. Collins, President 
Teachers College at Brockport......... Donald M. Tower, President 
College for Teachers at Buffalo.......... Harvey M. Rice, President 
LeacherssCollegevat) Cortland ie meets. Donnal V. Smith, President 
Leachers Collepe atabredonia anna ae oe Harry W. Porter, President 
Teachers ColepevatmGeneseo hea. ae Francis J. Moench, President 
Teachers College at New Paltz ..... William J. Haggerty, President 
Leachersi GolleperatyOncootar.. 20 eae Royal F. Netzer, President 
Teacherse@olleberatvOswero yee sea er Foster S. Brown, President 
Teachers College at Plattsburgh ...... George W. Angell, President 
Teachers College at Potsdam ....... Frederick W. Crumb, President 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 


College of Forestry at Syracuse University....Hardy L. Shirley, Dean 
Maritime College at Fort Schuyler...... Calvin T. Durgin, President 
College on Long Island at Oyster Bay....... Leonard K. Olsen, Dean 
College of Ceramics at Alfred University. ...John F. McMahon, Dean 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University. . William I. Myers, Dean 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University 
Helen G. Canoyer, Dean 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
Martin P. Catherwood, Dean 
Veterinary College at Cornell University. ...Wéilliam A. Hagan, Dean 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred 
Paul B. Orvis, Director 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton 
Albert E. French, Director 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill 
Ray L. Wheeler, Director 
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Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
William R. Kunsela, Director 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale 
William A. Medesy, Director 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville 
Malcolm E. Galbreath, Director (to October 10, 1957) 
Royson N. Whipple, Director (effective October 10, 1957) 


LOCALLY-SPONSORED TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
(Under the program of the State University of New York) 


Auburn Community College at Auburn 
Charles G. Hetherington, Acting President 
Broome Technical Community College at Binghamton 
Cecil C. Tyrell, President 
Bronx Community College at New York City 
Morris Meister, President 
Corning Community College at Corning. . William L. Perry, President 
Dutchess Community College at Poughkeepsie 
James F. Hall, President 
Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 
Laurence E. Spring, President 
Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 
Lawrence L. Bethel, President 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute at Troy 
Otto V. Guenther, President 
Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 
Albert W. Baisler, President 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica 
Albert V. Payne, President 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Otto Klitgord, President 
Orange County Community College at Middletown 
Edwin H. Miner, President 
Staten Island Community College....... Walter L. Willig, President 
Westchester Community College at White Plains 
Philip C. Martin, President 
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l. A DECADE OF GROWTH 


In 1948, the people of our State, through their Legislature, 
put together a unique public institution, the State University of 
New York. 

With the entire State as its campus, it was designed to event- 
ually make higher education opportunities more readily available 
to qualified students, either in their home towns, neighboring 
communities or geographic regions. 

At the time State University was established, the young 
people of our State were being served by a large number and great 
variety of colleges and universities. Some were supported by the 
State and others by New York City, but the large majority were 
privately supported and operated under charters granted by the 
State. Several of them are recognized as among the leading 
educational institutions of the United States and the world. 

Seeking to avoid duplication of college opportunities, the 
people of New York State chose to build on this established 
foundation so that a maximum number of additional and varied 
Opportunities could be provided as rapidly as possible. With the 
State University supplementing private institutions, the people 
expected that eventually every qualified student in the State would 
have a chance to go to college, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
economic status. 

Thus, the people provided a unique partnership between the 
State and its localities, between public and private colleges, charg- 
ing them mutually with providing a comprehensive and adequate 
program of higher education. 

In the decade since State University was founded, great strides 
have been made in providing the quantity and quality of higher 
education program sought by the people. Two new medical centers, 
the first State-supported liberal arts college, a new scientific center, 
and fourteen community colleges have been added to the twenty- 
four fine institutions which comprised the original core of State 
University. Thirty-six thousand full-time students are now enrolled 
compared to 25,000 only six years ago. 

Over the years, State University has drawn increasing strength 
from the advantages of its decentralization and, at the same time, 
from the unity of purpose achieved by its units and central admin- 
istration. Simultaneously, the private colleges and universities 
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have been encouraged to continue their fine efforts to meet their 
responsibilities for providing expanded educational opportunities. 

One of the most notable achievements of State University— 
the development of outstanding community colleges—has sprung 
from its decentralized character which stimulated grass-roots inter- 
est in the growth of college opportunities. Thousands of youths 
are benefiting from the local initiative and financial effort which, 
with State help, brought these home-town colleges into existence. 
Boards of local citizens are supervising the operation of the com- 
munity colleges in conjunction with the State University Trustees. 

Notable growth also has occurred in the State University’s 
professional colleges which in the period 1948-1958 have grad- 
uated 1,640 doctors of medicine, 37,171 teachers, 3,414 agricul- 
tural experts, 1,591 forest and wood-products specialists, 800 
ceramists, 1,499 home economists, 482 veterinarians, 759 labor and 
industrial relations leaders, and 995 marine transportation and 
engineering students. 

In addition, graduates of the University’s two-year technical 
colleges—specialists in technologies like agricultural production, 
restaurant and food-service management, electrical and metallurg- 
ical technologies, and many others—have contributed to the econ- 
omy of the State. 

State University has established only one liberal arts college— 
Harpur at Endicott—but every college of the University buttresses 
its professional programs with a foundation of liberal studies. In 
addition, in the two-year colleges, courses in communication arts 
and social studies are required of all students, no matter what their 
field of specialization. Many community college programs include 
the first two years of a liberal arts program leading to transfer 
to the upper division of four-year colleges. 

State University, accredited as an entity by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, also has a graduate 
program and plans to expand it. All of the teachers colleges offer 
master’s degree programs and all of its other professional colleges, 
except the Maritime College, offer doctor of philosophy degrees. 

The geographical distribution of State University, with its 42 
colleges in 31 cities and towns, is rapidly losing its uniqueness 
nationally. 

State University was one of the pioneers in developing this 
decentralized type of higher education program, but its advantages 
are being recognized and employed now by a growing number of 
other states. 


Policy Reaffirmed 


To clarify any question as to the future course of State Uni- 
versity, the trustees on December 12, 1957, reaffirmed emphatically 
their policy that State University would be a decentralized insti- 
tution through which, to the extent possible, higher education is 
brought into all of the regions of the State to supplement the 
efforts of private colleges and universities. 

In a public statement, adopted unanimously, the trustees 
pointed out that in the early days of the State University its trustees 
rejected the concept of a single campus because of the inherited 
pattern of State colleges, because of the supplemental role of State 
University with respect to the private colleges; and because the 
unmet higher education needs of our State required the distribution 
of education facilities as close as possible to the people of the 
various regions. 

The trustees declared this basic policy decision has not been 
changed nor is there any plan or intention on the part of this Board 
of Trustees to change it. It has been and is the considered opinion 
of the trustees that a decentralized State University is best suited 
to the present and immediate future needs of the youth of our 
State and is most compatible with the role conceived for the 
University. 

The needs of New York’s youth and the requirements for 
State effort above and beyond the capabilities of our private insti- 
tutions will be a guide for future decisions. 

New York State has a right to be proud of the progress it has 
made in higher education, and particularly in its efforts to bring 
education to the student rather than the student to a crowded 
educational center. The past decade is mere prologue to greater 
achievements within reach in the future. 


ll. FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 
Bond Issue Approved 


Solid confidence in the State University and its program to 
help meet the educational needs of the future was voiced by the 
people of our State at the election in November, 1957. 

By more than a million-vote majority, citizens gave over-_ 
whelming approval to the $250 million bond issue proposed by the 
State University Trustees for necessary expansion of 42 existing 
colleges, and for development of additional community colleges. 

In the first opportunity ever provided for the people of our 
State to express their attitude toward State University, the con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing borrowing for higher education 
was approved in all counties except Greene. 

Encouraged by the strong and active support of Governor 
Harriman, the Legislature, the Board of Regents and the Uni- 
versity Trustees, local citizens’ committees, parent-teacher groups, 
students, industry, and organized labor throughout the State waged 
a vigorous campaign for expansion of State University. The press 
and radio and television stations made a great public service con- 
tribution in repeatedly bringing to the attention of voters the facts 
about State University and our State’s educational needs. 

The trustees are gratified at this wide public support and 
have pledged themselves to proceed as rapidly and prudently as 
possible to effect the accomplishment of plans which were outlined 
before the bond-issue vote and are in accordance with the trustees’ 
long-standing policy that State University will be a decentralized 
institution through which, to the extent possible, higher education 
is brought into all of the regions of the State. 


No Magic in Borrowing 


It should be clearly understood that there is no fiscal magic 
in a bond issue. It does not automatically make an appropriation 
of funds to construct buildings, but merely assures that, if the State 
does not have the money available from current revenues, up to 
$250 million may be borrowed to pay for State University projects. 

Each individual project and its cost, as always, will be 
reviewed on its merits, not only by the trustees, but also by the 
Board of Regents, the Governor and his Budget Director, and by 
the Legislature. Specific affirmative action must be taken on each 
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project by the Governor and the Legislature before appropriated 
funds are made available for construction contracts. 

It also must be recognized that State University construction 
bonds are not a free gift of money, but will become part of the 
State’s debt and will have to be paid off with interest. In addition, 
the buildings to be constructed will cost added millions annually 
from current revenues for operation in the years ahead. 

Under the circumstances, the State must use this borrowing 
power authorized by the people with discretion and in the light 
of all the other needs of our people for State assistance and 
services. 

Conscious of this, the trustees will continue to work for 
implementation of the University’s program at as rapid a pace as 
is fiscally possible, to the end that the most advantageous use can 
be made of available borrowing power, and the shrinking effect 
of inflation can be held to a minimum. 

Projects already included in the University’s capital construc- 
tion program will continue to be subjected to intensive staff 
scrutiny to insure that every facility planned is fully justified in 
terms of projected enrollments and academic programs. 

Inflation, unfortunately, has already taken its toll of the $250 
million borrowing power authorized by the people and that amount 
of money, were it all to be used today, would produce substantially 
less than the trustees believed it would when they proposed, in 
early 1955, this method of providing for the financing of Uni- 
versity expansion. It is estimated that construction costs have risen 
15 percent over 1955, and unless there is a leveling of these costs 
in the months ahead, the money authorized for State University 
will continue to buy less with each delay in accomplishing con- 
struction. 


Seek More for Dollars 


The trustees are making every effort to attempt to find ways 
to make tax funds go further in providing higher education 
opportunities for our youths. Plans are being developed to study 
the utilization of University buildings and faculty to determine 
whether the most advantageous use of both is being made, or 
whether more students can be handled through existing facilities 
by extending duration of the school year and shortening time 
required to obtain a degree. Any move in this direction, of course, 
would have to be with full safeguards for maintaining high 
scholastic standards and the quality of the education program. 
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State University’s Responsibility 


State University’s assigned task is to supplement the efforts 
of the private colleges and universities by bridging the gap between 
the higher education facilities and programs they are able to pro- 
vide and what the youth of our State will need. 

To do this, State University will need to know precisely not 
only what our State’s higher education needs are, but also what 
capabilities and detailed plans the private institutions have to help 
meet these needs. 

College and university enrollments throughout the United 
States have continued to climb to an all-time high. New York 
is no exception and, based on all available statistics, it is anticipated 
that demand for college facilities in our State will be twice as 
great in 1970 as in 1955. Figures released by the New York State 
Education Department indicate that four-year college facilities 
for 297,000 students will be in demand by 1970. However, only 
245,000 of this number will be able to be accommodated by public 
and private institutions in this State on the basis of present expan- 
sion plans. 

New York’s private colleges and universities, through the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York, 
have reported plans to invest $450 million in expansion of facilities 
by 1970. The private institutions estimate this will enable them 
to provide facilities for 55,000 more students than can now be 
accommodated. They report current enrollment totals of 110,000, 
or 20,000 less than total capacity, and say that expansion plans 
would enable enrollment to be 185,000 in 1970. ‘Their estimate 
calls for a $250 million capital expenditure by 1960 and the 
balance in the following decade. 

State University’s expansion plans presently call for providing 
facilities to accommodate 60,000 students compared to the current 
36,000. 

Unless the private colleges continuously expand in the years 
ahead, responsibility for a larger share of post-high-school educa- 
tion may eventually fall upon the State. Meanwhile, State Uni- 
versity will continue to focus upon the task presently assigned to 
it and will endeavor to maintain the highest of standards in 
achieving its own goals. 
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Ill. CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


By early 1958, it is expected that a $100 million capital con- 
struction program for State University will be well under way and 
in varying stages of completion. Included in this amount are 
approximately $70 million of current appropriations for capital 
projects and student dormitory subsidies, and about $30 million 
expected to be provided in the State’s 1958-59 capital budget for 
planning and construction of new projects and State aid for Com- 
munity Colleges. 

All of the projects involved in this $100 million program were 
considered to have high priority on the list of essential needs 
originally planned for construction with the aid of the $250 mil- 
lion bond issue over a five-year period. It is anticipated that the 
Governor and the Legislature will finance all of this $100 million 
program from State University bonds, thus reducing to $150 mil- 
lion the authorized borrowing power available for capital projects 
after 1958. 

The cost to the State of the urgently needed capital expansion 
program now planned for both State and Community Colleges is 
currently estimated at $370 million. This figure is about $70 
million higher than the cost estimated when the bond issue was 
proposed in early 1955. ‘This increase is accounted for by an 
upward revision of the 1955 cost estimates, by a rise in construc- 
tion costs generally since 1955, and by a change in the character of 
some of the buildings required for improvement in educational 
programs. 

Because the $370 million current estimate is far in excess of 
funds to be available unless the bond issue is substantially aug- 
mented by appropriations from current State revenues, the trustees 
have started to review all capital construction projects previously 
approved and to assign new priorities so that first attention can be 
given to those projects meriting it. 

A revised capital construction program for meeting the State’s 
higher education needs through 1965 will be developed. 


Progress Being Made 


In anticipation of the approval of the bond issue or continu- 
ation of cooperation by the Governor and the Legislature in mak- 
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ing appropriations available from current revenues, the trustees 
during 1957 continued to move as rapidly as possible to get needed 
facilities planned and to complete procedures leading to future 
construction. 

At the same time, considerable progress was made in actual 
construction at a number of locations. A major addition to the 
Basic Sciences Building at the Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse 
was completed and occupied to give an immediate boost to teach- 
ing and research activities. Also completed and occupied at 
Syracuse was a new Wood Products Laboratory for the College 
of Forestry. 

The permanent home for Harpur College in the Triple Cities 
area began to rise into prominence. The student activities build- 
ing, including dining facilities, and the new gymnasium building 
are scheduled for completion in 1958. By April of 1958, it is 
expected that bids can be received for construction of the remain- 
ing units, a classroom and administration building, a science build- 
ing, a library, and the service buildings. 

Another major project involved the State’s Veterinary College 
at Cornell which moved in 1957 to a completely new set of build- 
ings. ‘This move left the way clear to rehabilitate the former 
Veterinary College buildings for the use of the State’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. Together with a new building 
planned for this school, they will constitute its first permanent 
home. 

The year also saw the alteration of some buildings at Plant- 
ing Fields, the former Coe Estate on Long Island, in order to 
permit the establishment in temporary quarters of the State Uni- 
versity College on Long Island. These temporary facilities will 
be maintained for use until permanent buildings for the college 
of science and engineering can be constructed at Stony Brook, 
Long Island, on property donated to the State University by Mr. 
Ward Melville. Prefabricated laboratory buildings have been 
erected at Planting Fields and two more sections of these build- 
ings will be erected in 1958. In addition, the 1958 projects will 
include rehabilitation of another building to convert it into dining 
and dormitory facilities. 

Other State construction completed in 1957 involved the con- 
version of an older building into classroom facilities at the Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale and construction 
of a food processing building at the Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Morrisville. 
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Also on the list of State construction projects under way are 
a gymnasium and central heating plant and a 500-seat dining hall 
at the Teachers College at Oswego; a large new food research 
building for the Geneva Experiment Station of the State College 
of Agriculture; a classroom addition to the administration build- 
ing at the Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale; 
a new floricultural laboratory at the Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Alfred; a new 500-seat dining hall at the Teachers 
College at Cortland; a new wing, including a 200-seat dining hall, 
for the student activities building at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Canton; and a new farm machinery building for 
the Agricultural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill. 

The value of all this construction completed or under way is 
approximately $28 million. 

In addition, the State is paying one half the capital construc- 
tion cost of providing new community college buildings at Broome 
Technical Community College in Binghamton, Orange County 
Community College in Middletown, Auburn Community College, 
and the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York City. State 
money involved in these projects now under way totals more than 
$8 million. 

Although this summary of construction indicates that sub- 
stantial progress is being made, it is apparent to the trustees that 
the pace of accomplishment must be quickened in order to over- 
come more speedily the accumulated backlog and to be prepared 
for heavier enrollments just ahead. 

Unfortunately, the problems involved in expediting construc- 
tion have not all been solved and the lag between authorization 
of funds for projects and their completion is still much longer than 
necessary in the judgment of the trustees. 

Within the State University itself, the trustees have directed 
a search for ways to speed procedures and increase effectiveness 
without at the same time sacrificing any of the safeguards which 
must be maintained constantly in connection with the expenditure 
of public funds. 

State University has invited other departments of State gov- 
ernment which are involved in the capital construction program 
to join in a cooperative effort to solve remaining difficulties. 
Although some progress toward their solution was made in 1957, 
it appears to be painfully slow and results indicate that even 
greater effort must be made in 1958. 
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Dormitory Construction 


The drive of the State University trustees to provide suitable 
housing for students at State colleges entered its second construc- 
tion phase in 1957. Nineteen new dormitories costing more than 
$16 million were started under the auspices of the State Dormitory 
Authority and it is expected all will be ready for occupancy by 
3,500 students, beginning in September, 1958. 

Providing an adequate home away from home for State. 
college students has been a major concern of the trustees since the 
State University was established in 1948. It is gratifying to note 
the realistic progress made since original construction bottlenecks 
were broken. 

The first group of State-financed dormitories, completed about 
six years ago, accommodated 3,269 students. While the second 
group is under construction, plans are being completed for the 
third construction phase, erection of 13 dormitories, costing $12.5 
million and accommodating 2,498 students. Target date for com- 
pletion of this third group is September, 1959. A fourth group 
of dormitories is expected to be ready for students in the fall of 
1960. 

Construction of the dormitories is directed by the State 
Dormitory Authority, a public benefit corporation established by 
the Legislature in 1944. The State contributes one third of the 
building costs of the State University dormitories. The remainder 
of the cost is financed by the Authority through loans which are 
liquidated over a period of 30 years by student rent and fees. At 
the end of the loan period, the dormitories become the property 
of the State. The State University operates the dormitories under 
lease from the Authority. 

Dining halls, which are often connected with the dormitories, 
and student activity facilities constructed at State University col- 
leges are financed entirely from State funds, except to the extent 
that gifts and bequests may be received from private sources. 

Two of the dormitories started in 1957 were occupied before 
the end of the year. They are a men’s dormitory at the Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Alfred and a women’s dormitory 
at the Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale. 
Another men’s dormitory at Alfred was occupied in January of 
1958. 

Seven more dormitories are scheduled for completion in the 
first half of 1958 and an additional nine will be available by the 
end of the year. 
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In the first seven are women’s dormitories at the Teachers 
Colleges at Oswego, Brockport, Geneseo, Buffalo and Oneonta, 
and men’s dormitories at Farmingdale and at the College for 
Teachers at Albany. 

In the nine other projects are women’s dormitories at the 
Teachers Colleges at Cortland, Fredonia, New Paltz, Plattsburgh 
and Potsdam, and women’s and men’s dormitories at Harpur 
College. 

Dormitories in the planning stage and scheduled for occu- 
pancy in 1959 include women’s dormitories at the Teachers Col- 
leges at Albany, Brockport, Cortland, Buffalo, Geneseo, New 
Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, Plattsburgh and Potsdam, and a men’s 
dormitory at Harpur College. 

Opening of new dormitories in the fall of 1958 will permit 
students to discontinue the use of nearly all of the temporary 
housing facilities erected by the State and Federal governments 
after World War II. About 750 students of the 16,000 now attend- 
ing State University Teachers Colleges still are housed in these 
temporary facilities. “There are 4,200 students now living in 
dormitories, 4,700 living at their own homes, 4,500 in private 
homes in the community, and the balance residing in sorority, 
fraternity and group houses. 

With the completion of the four phases of the dormitory 
program by September, 1960, it is anticipated that there will be 
10,500 students residing in dormitories at the Teachers Colleges. 
On the basis of a 1960 enrollment of 20,000 students in these 
colleges, it is expected there will be about 5,100 students living 
then in their own homes and about 2,600 students living in private 
homes in the community. The balance will be residing in sorority, 
fraternity and group houses. 

Connected with the construction of the third group of 
dormitories and also expected to be completed by September, 1959, 
are eight dining halls to be built at an estimated total cost of more 
than $5 million. They will be located at the Teachers Colleges 
at Albany, Brockport, Buffalo, Geneseo, New Paltz, Plattsburgh 
and Potsdam, and at the Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred. 


IV. SCIENCE CENTER ON LONG ISLAND 


Planning for the development and expansion of State Uni- 
versity to serve the needs of youth in every section of the State 
and at the same time to help meet the higher education needs of 
our nation is a major responsibility of the trustees. 

To meet this responsibility, the trustees proposed in early 
1956 to establish on Long Island a college of science and engi- 
neering, including facilities for training teachers of science and 
mathematics, and to invest additional State funds in the establish- 
ment by the localities on Long Island of at least three community 
colleges. 

At that time, the Regents approved all of the trustees’ recom- 
mendations except the program to train scientists and engineers, 
which they reserved for further study. 

On December 27, 1957, the Regents announced their endorse- 
ment of the entire higher education program for Long Island and 
paved the way for the trustees to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the detailed planning necessary to create an outstanding 
science and engineering institution. 

In the period between the time of the trustees’ recommenda- 
tions and the final approval of the Regents, there was additional 
overwhelming and world-wide evidence of the need for accelerat- 
ing and expanding the training of scientists and engineers in the 
United States. 

The present shortage of mathematics and science teachers, 
scientists and engineers is a grave national problem. Science and 
mathematics instruction in our secondary schools has not kept 
pace with present-day advances in these fields and anticipated 
and projected advances necessary for national security in the years 
ahead. In the development and operation of its new science 
center, State University will have real opportunity to provide much 
needed leadership in the improvement of instruction and in doing 
research in this important field. The trustees embark upon this 
undertaking with full confidence that they have the wholehearted 
support of the people of New York State. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Ward Melville, an excellent 
site for this college has been donated to the State in the Stony 
Brook-Setauket area, near an important scientific center supported 
by the federal government. Recognizing, however, that new col- 
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lege buildings would not be ready for student use on this site for 
at least several years, the trustees early in 1957 moved swiftly to 
develop and operate the college in the meantime at temporary 
quarters located at Planting Fields, the former William R. Coe 
estate. 

The Governor and the 1957 Legislature made available 
appropriations to plan, organize and staff a college for training 
of teachers of mathematics and science in these temporary quar- 
ters, and a freshman class of 150 students was admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1957. Plans will be made to accept a group of highly quali- 
fied science and engineering students along with the teaching- 
course students admitted in the fall of 1958. 

It is anticipated that undergraduate instruction can be pro- 
vided at this temporary site for about 600 students, but further 
expansion of the college must await opening of new college build- 
ings at Stony Brook. To provide facilities for students, the Coe 
mansion has been converted into a classroom and administration 
building, including dining facilities. A new temporary building 
has been planned to house laboratories and faculty offices. Dor- 
mitory facilities for about 150 students will be ready for occupancy 
in the fall of 1958. 

Architects are at work on the site plans for the permanent 
college at Stony Brook. The trustees are not satisfied with the 
preliminary estimates of the time required to provide college 
facilities at this site. 

The trustees believe that opportunities to considerably shorten 
this construction period can be found, and every possible effort 
will be made to take advantage of them. It is the trustees’ hope 
that with the cooperation of the various State departments and 
agencies involved in this project, the architects and the contractors, 
the target date for use of Stony Brook facilities can be advanced 
substantially. 

It is planned to provide instructional facilities for about 3,000 
students at the completion of the first stages of construction. 
Included would be 1,500 students pursuing undergraduate and 
graduate specializations in science and mathematics, 1,000 students 
specializing in various fields of engineering and 500 students 
preparing to teach mathematics and science on the secondary 
school level. It is expected that many of the future professors 
in community colleges will be graduates of this institution. 

The trustees have encouraged the local college council to 
speed its search for a highly qualified professional person to 
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become head of the new college and have directed the State 
University staff to proceed as rapidly as possible with plans to 
develop an outstanding curriculum for the science and engineering 
courses. 

A tuition of $325 a year has been established for science and 
engineering students. Those who are not residents of New York 
State will pay $405 a year. In line with present State policy, resi- 
dents of New York State will not pay a tuition if they are enrolled — 
in the teacher education program. Non-residents in the teacher 
education program will pay $300 per year. 
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V. TEACHERS COLLEGES 


State University through its teachers colleges has the respon- 
sibility not only to produce an ever-increasing number of teachers 
to meet the expanding enrollments in the public schools, but also 
to strive for continued improvement in the quality of the students 
accepted for training. The trustees believe important progress has 
been made in both respects. 

The teachers colleges have always been the major source of 
supply for nearly all of the State’s elementary school teachers and 
more than half of the secondary school teachers. Through devel- 
oping up-to-date programs and providing additional facilities, 
the trustees have been able to substantially increase enrollments 
in the teachers colleges and to continue to meet the requirements 
of the local school districts. Thirty-three thousand teachers have 
been prepared at these colleges since State University was estab- 
lished. 

The present teachers college enrollment totaling 16,000 full- 
time students is about three times more than it was just 15 years 
ago. Enrollment is expected to climb to 20,000 students in 1960 
and perhaps as high as 26,000 by 1965. 

Present enrollment forecasts indicate that by 1965, State 
University’s Colleges for Teachers at Albany and Buffalo will have 
enrollments of more than 3,000 each in regular sessions. By that 
year, it is expected enrollments at Cortland and Oswego will be 
between 2,500 and 3,000 each, at Brockport and New Paltz will 
be about 2,000 each, and at Fredonia, Geneseo, Oneonta, Platts- 
burgh and Potsdam will be between 1,350 and 2,000 each. 


Improvement of Student Quality 

Gratifying results can be reported in the State University’s 
program to improve the student quality in its teachers colleges. 
The plan started with appropriation of State funds to strengthen 
the cooperative program of student recruitment and selection. 
Money was made available to conduct State-wide selective admis- 
sions examinations and to provide for administrative officers to 
plan, direct and conduct the teachers college recruitment program. 

Support came from many groups interested in the improve- 
ment of public schools and concerned about the critical teacher 
shortage and the quality of high school students interested in 
preparation for teaching. In many instances, community leaders 
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worked with school personnel and with parents to encourage a 
larger number of the more able high school graduates to enter 
teaching. Steps were taken by the State and by local boards of 
education to provide much better working conditions for teachers 
and especially for beginning teachers. Interest in teacher educa- 
tion has been increased year by year, making it possible for the 
State University teachers colleges not only to accept more students, 
but also to attract and accept a larger number of the more quali- 
fied high school graduates. 

In 1956-57, nearly 10,000 high school seniors took the State 
University’s State-wide selective admissions examinations, a 
requirement for admission to teachers colleges. Of this number, 
5,550 were admitted as freshmen in September, 1957. High school 
records indicate clearly that the majority of students being admitted 
to the teachers colleges rank in the upper half of their graduating 
classes. 

Another matter of concern to the trustees has been the quality 
of instruction in the teachers colleges. Every effort has been made 
to effect improvement wherever possible in this area. One of the 
measurements of improvement achieved is the national teacher 
examination taken annually by senior students in teachers colleges. 
Examination results for the State University’s 1958 teachers college 
seniors revealed that as a group they performed better on all of 
the general professional examinations than the national average. 


Placement of Graduates 

A steady climb in beginning teachers’ salaries in New York 
State continued in 1957. A third of the teachers college graduates 
who entered local school systems in the fall were employed at 
starting salaries between $4,100 and $4,500 a year. Sixty percent 
of the teachers were engaged at beginning salaries ranging from 
$3,700 to $4,100 a year, while six percent had starting salaries 
higher than $4,500. On the average, starting salaries for the 1957 
graduates were about $250 higher than for the 1956 graduates. 
Ninety-five percent of the 1957 graduates in teaching positions 
were employed at salaries of more than $3,700 a year, while the 
corresponding figure in 1956 was 68 percent. 

State University continued to have a high rate of placement 
of teachers college graduates in actual teaching work. Statistics 
on the 1957 classes show that 14 percent of the graduates were not 
available for teaching now because they were drafted into military 
service, had enrolled in graduate study, or had married. Nearly 
all of the number available for teaching started classroom work 
immediately. 
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VI. MEDICAL CENTERS 


Although much of it is yet behind the scene, a great deal of 
progress also is being made in the development of the State 
University’s Medical Centers at Syracuse and Brooklyn. 

Fine, new basic science buildings in operation at both centers 
are already being used extensively for teaching and research, and 
plans for new programs centering around construction of teaching 
and research hospitals at both centers now are progressing. 

It is probable that the State will have to invest more than 
$40 million in construction of these two hospitals with extensive 
outpatient clinic facilities. Additional funds may be necessary to 
provide the other facilities needed to maintain at both centers 
medical-training programs ranking with the most outstanding in 
the nation. 

Although relatively costly to develop, these hospital facilities 
are needed to provide the medical centers with the tools with 
which to train more effectively and in greater numbers the young 
men and women required to help meet the continuing need of our 
growing population for the best in medical care. New York State, 
through its State University, must be willing and prepared to do 
its share in this extremely important area, 

In addition, the new hospitals will bring advantages to the 
people of both areas by helping them meet their needs for more 
and improved hospital beds and by helping to provide facilities 
for specialized treatment and care. 

Efforts have been made by the trustees to increase enrollment 
in the medical colleges. At the Upstate Center it has been pos- 
sible to boost enrollment in the entering class to 80 students, over 
40 per cent more than when the State Center there was started. 
Enrollment in the entering class at the Downstate Center is now 
about 153, or 35 per cent more than when the State started. Some 
of this increase in enrollment was undertaken early in anticipa- 
tion of the construction of teaching and research hospitals. How- 
ever, achievement of the ultimate goal of the trustees, admission 
of 200 students a year at the Downstate Center, and 100 a year 
at the Upstate Center, cannot come until the teaching and research 
hospitals actually are completed at both locations. Under the 
present construction schedule, the hospitals will not be completed 
for several more years. ‘The trustees are not satisfied with this 
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time schedule and are exploring every possible means of reduc- 
ing it. 

Among the important advantages to be gained through estab- 
lishment of the teaching and research hospitals is further improve- 
ment in the quality of medical students admitted to State Uni- 
versity's colleges and in the quality of doctors graduated. 

Already, State University’s achievements in this respect are 
worthy of note. Statistics based upon the national medical college 
admissions tests show that applicants for admission to the State 
University’s two medical colleges score substantially higher grades 
than the national average and that students accepted by State 
University rank in approximately the upper quarter of students in 
all American medical schools. 

Likewise, when they have finished with their collegiate train- 
ing, students of the State University’s medical colleges not only 
have scored higher than the national average on national medical 
board examinations, but also have exceeded the national average 
in number of honor students and are far below the national aver- 
age in number of failures. 

State University’s Medical Centers are continuing to serve the 
needs of our people in a variety of ways. One of the most 
important of these contributions has been progress made by the 
medical college faculties in helping to prepare more and better 
trained physicians to care for the mentally ill. 

Under a cooperative program undertaken by the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and the Medical Centers of State Uni- 
versity, resident physicians of many of the State’s mental hospitals 
are able to come to the centers for additional psychiatric training. 
On other occasions the faculties of the medical centers go to the 
State hospitals to give instruction and practical guidance to resident 
physicians in relation to their own hospitalized patients. Faculties 
of the centers also assist mental hospital staffs with research and 
study of the causes and treatment of phychiatric illness. Schools 
of graduate psychiatry have been established at the two medical 
centers and a program leading to the degree of doctor of medical 
science in the field of psychiatry has been initiated at the Down- 
state Center. 

This past year also brought a change in the administration 
of the medical centers, designed to gear it to their present-day 
status of development and operation. In the past, general respon- 
sibility for program planning, faculty staffing and the planning of 
new buildings rested with the State University’s Executive Dean 
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for Medical Education. Now, with the completion of the initial 
planning and development of the medical centers and recognition 
of the growing strength of the faculties at each college, the 
trustees have created at each center the office of President of the 
Medical Center and Dean of the College of Medicine. This 
official will have full responsibility for operation and program 
development at each center. Certain routine duties of the Execu- 
tive Dean for Medical Education have been assigned to other 
members of the State University central staff and that position has 
been abolished. 

Dr. Carlyle Jacobsen, who has been the Executive Dean for 
Medical Education, has assumed the duties of President of the 
Upstate Medical Center and Dean of its College of Medicine. 
The trustees acknowledge with thanks and appreciation the 
splendid services performed by Dr. Jacobsen in the organization 
and development of the medical centers and his willingness to 
continue to direct and supervise accomplishments at the Syracuse 
center. 

Dr. Robert A. Moore, former Vice-Chancellor for the Health 
Professions at the University of Pittsburgh, has assumed the duties 
of President of the Downstate Medical Center and Dean of its 
College of Medicine. 
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VII. COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


During the year, New York State’s home town higher educa- 
tion program that is bringing two-year collegiate instruction to 
thousands of youths made what is probably the greatest progress 
of any period since establishment of State University. 

Three new community colleges in Corning, Poughkeepsie — 
and New York City (Bronx) were created, a large-scale building 
program was pushed in nine other communities, and residents of 
a dozen counties indicated their desire to explore the possibilities 
of creating community colleges in their own areas. 

Mounting interest and success over the years have greeted 
the community college which was authorized by the Legislature 
in the same 1948 law that created State University. Doubt, which 
had been cast on early estimates of the acceptance of community 
colleges and on the willingness of people in every region to help 
provide this type of higher education for their high school gradu- 
ates, has been proved unfounded, and predictions for the growth 
of community colleges appear now to have been conservative. The 
trustees are gratified to report this realization of many of the hopes 
of the Temporary Commission on the Need for a State University 
which conceived the idea and gave the name ‘“‘community college”’ 
to such an institution. 

The addition of three new community colleges in 1957 brings 
to 14 the number established in the State. Corning Community 
College, sponsored by the School District of the City of Corning, 
will open in the fall of 1958 in temporary facilities to be pro- 
vided in a combination of elementary and high school buildings. 
Dutchess Community College, sponsored by Dutchess County, 
will open in the fall of 1958 in Bowne Memorial Hospital build- 
ing, which will be the nucleus of its new institution. Bronx Com- 
munity College, sponsored by the Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New York, will probably open in February, 1959, when 
the present Bronx High School of Science building will be avail- 
able for community college use. 

Eleven other community colleges are growing and flourishing. 
They are: 


Auburn Community College at Auburn 
Broome Technical Community College at Binghamton 
Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 
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Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 

Hudson Valley Technical Institute at Troy 

Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica 

New York City Community College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences 

Orange County Community College at Middletown 

Staten Island Community College 

Westchester Community College at White Plains 


Throughout the State, local interest in community colleges is 
coming from citizen groups, government officials and leaders in 
secondary education. At the request of the localities, who must 
initiate community colleges, the State University’s staff is cooperat- 
ing in the research and accumulation of factual data necessary 
in making sound local decisions as to the need and location of 
community colleges. Currently, there is considerable local interest 
in the establishment of community colleges in the following areas: 
Long Island, Jefferson-Lewis Counties, Ontario-Genesee Counties, 
Greene-Ulster Counties, and Onondaga, Monroe, Niagara, Rock- 
land and Sullivan Counties. In addition, the Board of Higher 
Education of the City of New York has appointed a committee to 
proceed with plans for sponsoring a community college in the 
City’s Borough of Queens. 

Pressure on present community college facilities already exist- 
ing considerably increased during the year. A new record number 
of applications for admission was received and in several institu- 
tions it was possible to admit only about one of every three quali- 
fied applicants. This upward swing in enrollment was reflected 
also in the evening and part-time programs which in most instances 
reached capacity of present resources. 

These difficulties should be partially eliminated within the 
next few years with the completion of new buildings planned and 
under construction. Planning and construction activity already 
under way at nine community colleges will involve the expenditure 
of more than $35 million. The State and the sponsoring locality 
share equally the cost of community college construction. The 
law provides that operating costs are borne approximately one- 
third each by the State, the local sponsor and the student through 
tuition, but the locality, if it desires, may assume all or part of the 
student’s share. 

In the past year, new facilities at Broome Technical Com- 
munity College, with a capacity of 1,200 students, have been com- 
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pleted and occupied at an estimated cost of $3,250,000. Construc- 
tion is expected to be completed before the fall term of 1958 at 
the Orange County Community College and at the Fashion Insti- 
tute in New York City. At the Orange County institution, a 
student activities building, gymnasium, auditorium and library, 
along with parking area, will cost an estimated $1,250,000. Perm- 
anent facilities being constructed at the Fashion Institute will 
accommodate between 1,200 and 1,400 students, at an estimated 
cost of more than $10,490,000. 

Residents of the City of Auburn accomplished an historic 
“first” in voting a bond issue for construction of their community 
college facilities. New buildings now under construction will 
have a capacity of 700-750 students. Estimated cost of the project 
is $1,500,000. 

Westchester Community College expects to start an estimated 
$5,450,000 construction project in the summer of 1958 to develop 
permanent facilities for 1,800 students. Included among the 
resources to be developed is the Huntington Hartford Estate, 
acquired from the Hartford Foundation at relatively small cost. 
This property, which has been used by Yale University, includes 
a new science classroom building and was available for partial use 
in the fall of 1957. 

The year-end status of construction programs at other com- 
munity colleges was: 

Hudson Valley Technical Institute—A site has been acquired 
and architect drawings are being done for an estimated $3,260,000 
project which will accommodate between 1,200 and 1,500 students. 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute—Bids would be expected 
early in 1958 for the construction of new facilities for 1,200 to 
1,500 students at an estimated cost of $3,760,000. 

Erie County Technical Institute—A site for new buildings has 
been acquired and architect's preliminary drawings completed. 
Facilities for 1,800 to 2,000 students are estimated to cost more 
than $6 million. 

Jamestown Community College—Architect’s preliminary 
drawings for a science-classroom building have been completed. 
The project is still in its formative stage and costs have not been 
estimated. 


Curriculum Advances 


Several notable advances in the curriculum at the community 
colleges took place during the year. Curriculum restrictions were 
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removed from New York City Community College at Brooklyn, 
Westchester Community College, Hudson Valley Technical Insti- 
tute, Mohawk Valley Technical Institute, Erie County Technical 
Institute and Broome Technical Community College, to make it 
possible for them to provide, with approval of the University 
Trustees, a general education program which enables students 
upon graduation to transfer to a four-year college. This legislative 
action was taken by the Governor and the Legislature upon the 
recommendation of the Trustees and the Regents. 

The restrictions at these six community colleges had been 
contained in 1953 legislation which required their training to be 
limited to the purposes described in the legislation which originally 
created the State’s temporary institutes of arts and sciences. All 
except the Hudson Valley school were converted from temporary 
institutes to permanent community colleges by the 1953 law. The 
Hudson Valley school was formerly the New York State Veterans 
School at Troy and it also became a community college in 1953. 

During 1957, an experimental curriculum in business tech- 
nology was started in Staten Island Community College. At 
Auburn Community College a cooperative experiment was undetr- 
taken with the local high school to provide certain college courses 
for senior high school students of outstanding ability. Broome 
Technical Community College and Westchester Community Col- 
lege are considering a similar program. 

In addition, most of the community colleges now are enabling 
prospective students to take pre-entrance refresher courses in 
mathematics and science during the summer preceding their enroll- 
ment. 

In 1957, New York City Community College and the Fashion 
Institute of Technology were accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Jamestown Com- 
munity College is the only other one accredited to date. It was 
accredited in 1956. 


Community College Law Upheld 


The first court test of the State’s Community College Law 
came in a Rensselaer County taxpayers’ action during 1957 and 
resulted in a Supreme Court decision upholding the constitution- 
ality of the statute. 

The taxpayers’ suit followed action of the Rensselaer County 
Board of Supervisors, which voted in July, 1957, to acquire a cam- 
pus site for Hudson Valley Technical Institute and to issue bonds 
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to pay for one-half of the capital construction cost. The taxpayers 
contended that, inasmuch as students from outside the sponsoring 
county could be admitted to the community college, the law 
violated a provision of the State constitution that ‘‘no county shall 
contract any indebtedness except for county purposes.” 

In an important decision, Supreme Court Justice Isadore 
Bookstein upheld the constitutionality of the law. Although 
agreeing that non-residents might be beneficiaries of county spend- 
ing, the Justice noted that Rensselaer County residents might enjoy 
similar benefits by enrolling in community colleges in another area. 
“Ultimately, there may be no disparity at all when the reciprocal 
situations are measured and balanced,” he said. 

Following Justice Bookstein’s decision, it was anticipated that 
the taxpayers’ group would move to appeal the case to higher 
courts. 
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Vill. RESEARCH AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


From the beginning, State University’s Trustees have recog- 
nized that important contributions to the welfare of the people 
of our State and their neighbors throughout the world can be 
made by State University through development of a broad pro- 
gram for research and special projects using facilities of the Uni- 
versity and the talents and energies of its faculty. 

In carrying out its responsibility to foster and encourage such 
a program, the Board of Trustees in 1951 encouraged the estab- 
lishment of the Research Foundation, a non-profit, public-benefit, 
educational corporation, administered by its own board of direc- 
tors, to serve as trustee and fiscal administrator of research and 
project grants from foundations, industries, individuals and the 
Federal government. 

These funds, administered by the Research Foundation, are 
in addition to annual State budget appropriations of more than 
$4 million which are financing extensive research programs at the 
State University’s agriculture, veterinary, forestry, ceramic and 
medical colleges. 

Since the establishment of the Research Foundation, hundreds 
of important research and special projects, financed by non-state 
grants totaling more than $7 million, have been established or 
supported by dozens of sponsors, agencies or interested groups. 
Most of these projects are under direction of the faculties of the 
University’s State-operated graduate colleges located at the two 
Medical Centers and at the College of Forestry. Grants also have 
supported various research programs at Harpur College, the Mari- 
time College and several teachers colleges, and several special 
projects of unusual significance, including several of the Uni- 
versity 's international programs. 

To support approximately 400 projects which are active in the 
1957-1958 academic year, the Research Foundation has received 
commitments of $2,133,000 in the form of gifts, grants and 
contracts. This total is 50 per cent higher than the previous year 
and reflects the improved research facilities at the State University 
Medical Centers, such as the new basic science building in Brook- 
lyn, as well as increased Federal appropriations in support of 
research. The Federal government, largely through grants from 
the U. S. Public Health Service, is the largest single donor to the 
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Research Foundation and is responsible for more than one-half 
of these committed funds. Gifts from industry, especially the 
pharmaceutical and pulp and paper industry, and foundations pro- 
vide most of the balance. 

For the past several years, the Foundation has supported a 
series of grants in aid to assist members of the faculty of State 
University units in carrying out small, individual projects which 
merit encouragement. This program, financed by the Research 
Foundation’s own funds and administered in part by the State 
University Graduate Council, currently is investing about $10,000 
a year in the encouragement and advancement of scholarship 
within the State University. 

In addition, the Research Foundation has established 21 
summer research fellowships of $750 each, open to faculty mem- 
bers of the University’s State-operated colleges for the summer of 
1958. 


Cellulose Research Institute 


In January, 1957, the trustees approved the establishment of 
a Cellulose Research Institute at the State University’s College of 
Forestry. An industry-education partnership, the Institute has as 
its primary objective providing a central source of fundamental 
knowledge of cellulose. Membership is open to all companies 
interested in cellulose research. Among its activities are confer- 
ences, seminars and forums open to representatives of member 
companies and scientists from all over the world. Dr. J. J. Her- 
mans, Director of the Institute, was formerly Professor of Physical 
Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory for Inorganic and Phy- 
sical Chemistry at the University of Leiden, Netherlands. 


Small High School Project 


A two-year study designed to improve the variety and quality 
of educational opportunities in small rural high schools is under 
way in the Catskill area under over-all direction of the Teachers 
College at Oneonta. The project is made possible by a grant total- 
ing $133,388 from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Twenty-one central schools are serving as pilot centers. 
Among topics being studied are multiple class instruction, in which 
different groups of pupils may be studying two or more subjects 
in the same classroom with the same teacher at the same time; 
supervised correspondence instruction for pupils whose needs are 
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not met by the usual curriculum; services of non-professional 
school aides; shared services; and flexibility of school schedules. 
In addition, the teaching of physics by television kinescopes 
has started in 14 of the schools on an experimental basis. A com- 
plete course in high school physics, consisting of 162 half-hour 
lessons on more than 160,000 feet of film, is being used to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of kinescopes as an educational device. 


International Activities 


It is not possible in this summary report to describe in detail 
the many research and special projects through which State Uni- 
versity and its faculty are making vital contributions to the 
economy and the knowledge of the world. However, a brief 
glance at several will help illustrate their importance, scope and 
variety. 


Project in Israel 


Since June, 1954, State University through its Research 
Foundation has provided technical assistance specialists to the 
Government of Israel under a contract entirely financed by our 
Federal government’s International Cooperation Administration. 
The cost to date has been more than $2 million. At its beginning, 
this project was the second largest among the scores of contracts 
for technical assistance activities in effect with the major American 
universities. 

This activity reflects the enlarging international responsibil- 
ities of American universities and is one of many such arrange- 
ments financed by our Federal government to make available the 
resources of our nation’s major campuses in helping to elevate the 
standard of living of our allies abroad. 

During the first three years of this project, more than 30 
specialists largely in the field of agriculture, but including special- 
ists in education, public health and industry, spent up to three 
years in Israel to assist that country’s rise to economic independ- 
ence. Many of these specialists came from State University and 
New York State’s government agencies. 

One of the most important of the State University team’s 
contributions was the development of a proposal for unifying and 
coordinating the Israeli government’s activities in agricultural 
education and research under a single board. Eventually, it is 
believed, such an institution might develop along the “land-grant” 
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college lines which have so successfully aided in the growth and 
improvement of agriculture in the United States. 

The outbreak of hostilities in the Near East in October, 1956, 
resulted in the evacuation of the State University team from Israel 
and its reassignment to Ethiopia for several months. In May, 1957, 
the International Cooperation Administration requested a resump- 
tion of the program in Israel and the State University team returned 
to that country. 

The relationship between State University and the developing 
institution in Israel is expected to be a long and fruitful one, and 
may eventually include such activities as the limited exchange of 
faculty members in pertinent fields, to the mutual enrichment of 
both the State University campuses and their Israeli counterparts. 

As a result of a recent agreement among State University, 
ICA and representatives of the concerned Israeli organizations, 
State University’s activities in Israel will continue to be focused 
on assisting in the development of this new institution. State 
University and its Research Foundation have welcomed this new 
responsibility for participating in and helping United States tech- 
nical assistance activities. 


Foreign Student Instruction 


Another major program financed by the International Coop- 
eration Administration was undertaken by the State University 
Teachers College at Geneseo. During the 1957-1958 academic 
year, 17 teachers drawn from many Latin-American nations will 
study at Geneseo to improve their grasp of modern educational 
theory and to absorb the techniques of American elementary 
teachers for use in their own countries. 


Indonesia Project 


At the request of the government of Indonesia and the Ford 
Foundation, the State University Board of Trustees arranged to 
have a representative visit Indonesia in the fall of 1957 to survey 
that country’s teacher-training colleges for secondary teachers, and 
to determine what assistance might be given by State University to 
foster the development of these colleges. 

The Ford Foundation has indicated its interest in supporting 
a team of specialists from State University to assist Indonesia in 
developing its facilities for teacher training. 
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It is probable that State University will undertake this pro- 
gram of assistance to Indonesia in the fall of 1958, providing, of 
course, that the project has the continuing approval of the U. S. 
State Department. 


Research Encouraged 


The record shows that State University is providing facilities, 
opportunities and financing for splendid research programs which 
have made significant contributions to the advancement of world 
knowledge and the improvement of our economy and standard of 
living. 

However, more can and will be done. The trustees will con- 
tinue to develop ever-increasing opportunities for research as 
promptly as the need is evident and practicalities permit. 
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IX. ENROLLMENT PRESSURE MOUNTING 


State University enrollment has continued to spiral upward 
and there are some signs that the pressure for admission to State 
colleges may mount to an extent and at a pace greater than 
anticipated. 

Among factors which may have influenced this trend are: 

1. As a result of the State University bond issue approval in 
November 1957, there has been a rapid increase in interest in the 
educational opportunities offered by the University. This interest 
may be expected to continue to grow as State University’s facilities 
are expanded and the potential number of college students rises. 

2. The anticipated bulge in the number of high school grad- 
uates desiring admission to college may be showing up two or three 
years earlier than population figures had indicated. 

3. Because of already heavy enrollments, there is increasing 
difficulty in securing admission to the Colleges of the City of New 
York. 

Total enrollment of full and part-time undergraduate students 
in State University and its community colleges rose to 52,517 in 
1957, an increase of 6,764 over the previous year. 

Of this total, 31,914 were enrolled in the State colleges and 
20,603 in the community colleges. 

Enrollment in the State colleges was 2,655 higher than the 
previous year. Half of this increase took place in the teachers 
colleges where undergraduate enrollment went from 14,848 to 
16,231. 

The number of full-time undergraduate students in State 
University increased 1,276 to a total of 25,415, while the number 
of part-time students rose 1,379 to a total of 6,499. 

There was an increase of 973 in the number of graduate 
students, bringing this total to 4,137. Of this number, 1,227 were 
full-time and 2,910 part-time students. 

Enrollment in the community colleges in 1957 was 4,109 
higher than the previous year. Most of this increase was in part- 
time student enrollment, which went from 9,637 to 13,208. Total 
full-time enrollment climbed 538, from 6,857 in 1956 to 7,395 
In gLoDiy 
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Admissions Examinations 


Some indication of the enrollment pressure which may be 
facing State University in the future can be obtained from statis- 
tics on the admissions examinations given to prospective students 
in late 1957 and early 1958. On the basis of figures for the first 
three of five testing dates, it is anticipated that a total of 18,000 
students will take examinations for admission to units of State 
University. Only about 7,500 of this number could possibly be 
admitted in the fall of 1958. 

For the first time, admissions examinations were required for 
students seeking to enroll at Harpur College, the College of 
Forestry, the Maritime College and the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institutes. In past years, examinations were required only of 
candidates for admission to the teachers colleges. 

About two-thirds of the candidates examined are from upstate, 
about 20 per cent from Long Island and about 15 per cent from 
the City of New York. Statistics for the current examinations, 
compared to previous years, indicate that the rising pressure for 
admission to college is most evident on Long Island and in New 
York, with upstate showing a more nearly “normal” increase in 
applicants. 

It is apparent that there will be a 30 per cent increase in the 
number of applicants for admission to teachers colleges in the fall 
of 1958. This increase over 1957 is about three times the rate 
of increase experienced by these colleges in previous years. Even 
with the substantial increase in freshman enrollment which State 
University is planning, it will be possible to admit only one-half 
of the 12,000 who are taking the teachers college examinations. 

Applicants for admission to the teachers colleges represent 
about two-thirds of the total taking examinations. About one- 
fourth of the total seek admission to the agricultural and technical 
institutes while the others seek to enroll at Harpur College, the 
College of Forestry and the Maritime College. 

Detailed analysis of the examination statistics will be made as 
a check on existing enrollment projections. 
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X. ADMINISTRATION 


Appointment of Mr. Warren 


On November 22, 1957, Governor Harriman announced the 
appointment of James J. Warren of Albany as a Trustee of State 
University to succeed Edward N. Scheiberling, who retired from 
the Board in 1956 after eight years’ service. 

A prominent Albany business man, Mr. Warren is a graduate 
of Vincentian Institute in that city, where he has been active in 
civic and educational work. 


Retirement of Mr. Goetz 


With deep regret, the Trustees note the year-end retirement 
of Norman S. Goetz, who has reached the statutory age limit of 
70 for members of the Board. 

Mr. Goetz was one of the original members of the Board. 
During nearly ten years of service, he made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the University’s growth and success. His devotion of 
time and energy and his vigorous and effective action helped 
materially in the solution of numerous difficult problems. 

Among the most notable of his many activities on the Board 
was that as former chairman and member of the committee on 
medical education, where he exercised leadership in th establish- 
ment of two medical centers and in the development of outstanding 
programs of medical education. He also served most recently 
on the executive, investments and public relations committees. 


Central Staff Changes 


Dr. John H. Slocum, formerly secretary of the Board of 
Trustees and assistant to its chairman, was appointed executive 
dean of four-year and professional colleges on March 14, 1957. 
He succeeded Dr. Reuben Frodin, who resigned. 

J. Lawrence Murray was appointed secretary of State Uni- 
versity on October 10, 1957. This position combines responsibil- 
ities as secretary of the Board of Trustees, assistant to the chair- 
man of the board and supervisor of public relations for the 
University. 

Dr. Marvin A. Rapp was named associate executive dean for 
institutes and community colleges on January 27, 1957. Francis E. 
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Almstead, assistant to the executive dean for institutes and com- 
munity colleges, left in February, 1956, to become special con- 
sultant on educational television to Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Philip A. Cowen, who was coordinator of research on assign- 
ment from the Education Department, returned to the Education 
Department in April, 1957, as director of its new division of 
research on higher education. The administrative duties formerly 
performed by Mr. Cowen are being carried out by Edith T. Baikie, 
associate in higher education research. 

The position of executive dean for medical education was 
abolished and the responsibilities of this position transferred to the 
presidents of the Medical Centers. 

The position of assistant to the executive dean for four-year 
and professional colleges was abolished. 


Chief Administrative Officers 


During the year, there were a number of changes in the ranks 
of the chief administrative officers. 

Dr. Robert A. Moore was appointed president of the Down- 
state Medical Center at Brooklyn and dean of its College of 
Medicine on September 12, 1957. He succeeded Dr. Howard W. 
Potter, who retired after long service at the college, including 15 
years as professor and chairman of the Department of Psychiatry. 

Dr. Carlyle F. Jacobsen, formerly State University executive 
dean for medical education, was appointed president of the Upstate 
Medical Center at Syracuse and dean of its College of Medicine 
on September 12, 1957. He succeeded Dr. William R. Willard, 
who resigned as dean of the Upstate Center on September 1, 1956, 
to become vice-president for medical affairs at the University of 
Kentucky. 

Leonard K. Olsen was appointed dean of the new State Uni- 
versity College on Long Island on February 14, 1957. Prior to his 
appointment, he was assistant to the executive dean for four-year 
and professional colleges. 


Two-Year Colleges 


Royson N. Whipple was appointed director of the Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute at Morrisville on October 10, 1957. 
He succeeded Malcolm B. Galbreath, who resigned because of 
illness. 
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Dr. Albert W. Baisler was appointed president of Jamestown 
Community College on January 10, 1957. He succeeded Dr. 
Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr., who resigned on October 31, 
1956, to become president of Franklin and Marshall College. 

Dr. Morris Meister was appointed president of the new Bronx 
Community College on November 14, 1957. 

Dr. William Lee Perry was appointed president of the new 
Corning Community College on November 14, 1957. 

Dr. James F. Hall was appointed president of the new 
Dutchess Community College on December 12, 1957. 
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APPENDIX A 
COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Standing Committees 


Planning and Development 


Frederick F. Greenman, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Charles Garside 

Boyd E. Golder 

Dr. Peter Marshall Murray 


Community Colleges 


Boyd E. Golder, Chairman 
Samuel Hausman 

Mrs. John A. Warner 
James J. Warren 


Four-Year Colleges 


Charles Garside, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Joseph J. Myler 


Medical Education 


Dr. Peter Marshall Murray, Chairman 
Norman S. Goetz 

Keith S. McHugh 

Mrs. John A. Warner 


Teacher Education 


Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Don J. Wickham 


Executive Committee 


Alger B. Chapman 

Walter D. Fletcher 

Norman S. Goetz 

Keith S. McHugh 

Joseph J. Myler 

Frank C. Moore, ex officio 

Mrs. John A. Warner, ex officio 
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Ad Hoc Committees 


Budgets 
Alger B. Chapman, Chairman 
Walter D. Fletcher 
Boyd E. Golder 
Keith S. McHugh 


College of Forestry 


Don J. Wickham, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 
Walter D. Fletcher 


Investments 


Samuel Hausman, Chairman 
Norman S. Goetz 
Keith S. McHugh 


Patent Policy 


Alger B. Chapman 
Frederick F. Greenman 
Dr. Peter Marshall Murray 


Public Relations 


Don J. Wickham, Chairman 
Norman S. Goetz 
Mrs. John A. Warner 


Relations with Regents 


Mrs. John A. Warner, Chairman 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly 
Charles Garside 

Boyd E. Golder 

Frederick F. Greenman 

Dr. Peter Marshall Murray 


Tuition and Student Aid 


Walter D. Fletcher, Chairman 
Alger B. Chapman 

Keith S. McHugh 

Dr. Peter Marshall Murray 
Don J. Wickham 

Frank C. Moore, ex officio 
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APPENDIX C 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
AuBany 1, New Yorx« 
RESEARCH FouNDATION—StTATE UNIVERSITY OF New YorRK 
Cash Expenditures 
July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957 


Grants Federal 
in Aid Funds Total 
Veaohern (ouereay 7. cite sh es 3 $ 676 $ 16,212 $ 16,888 
Downstate Medical................ 239 ,459 374 , 537 613 ,996 
TIGL PAOCICAL Ct. ont se aee ae G 205,071 213,441 418 ,512 
LoGlteirit OL WOTORLE Ve uies ca ee cas 105 , 233 35,077 140,310 
Disritimaesouere ie eo oa ue 15,003 —O— 15,003 
HISTO COUSRGs st res oes ee os aes 1,210 6,347 7,557 
Taraeleeroiecte. fe sos bse oes —)— 308 , 461 308 , 461 
CSTaAnasLOLAle: i. wee ce Hs ee $566 , 652 $954 ,075 $1 , 520,727 
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APPENDIX E 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Enrollment by Colleges, 1956-57 


Undergraduate 
Institution Full-time Part-time Total Graduate 
State University of New York (Total).. 25,415 6,499 31,914 4,137 
Liberal Arts College—Harpur......... 698 293 991 oe 
Medical Colleges? i aa csenenas 909 54 963 85 
New? York eh cena eee ae 585 2 587 78 
SYTACUsEd. dy Mnh ota tase te eee 324 52 376 7 
Professional Colleges................. 4,301 98 4,399 1,003 
Forestry6./)s ieee wa, ee ees ee 604 —. 604 123 
Maritime nei cst wiece tae oiiias 491 4 495 —- 
Ceramics), oo). vas oho ees eee 402 —- 402 30 
Agricultare 5), seen Gece oe vk 1,656 83 1,739 651 
Home Economics’. ¢00.. vee 635 11 646 106 
Industrial & Labor Relations........ 320 ——- 320 68 
Veterinary ie) OU see een ee 193 —— 193 25 
Teachers Colleres so. 'A. 0: vig aut sieen oor 15,203 1,028 16,231 3,049 
Albany ui A aia, Be we ee eee 1,760 92 1,852 1,098 
Brockport. chive pela aie eG Ce 1,099 21 1,120 239 
Buffalo ays 4) eee ee oe 2,586 138 2,724 612 
Cortlandt) (ay) Bort © a oe aes 2,107 112 2,219 184 
Fredoniag Se... age as a ee oe cp ae 752 63 815 47 
Genesee ee Reds We cto bee 808 82 890 162 
New Paliz estas i. oes hee ae 1,261 163 1,424 402 
ONGOn tas eee oy econ eee ers oat 1,059 63 1,122 43 
ORWODO dee Seen dln «cease eters 1,788 111 1,899 131 
Plattaburh ee ee eke 1,038 80 1,118 52 
Potadame 40s. see ee o eee ee ee 945 103 1,048 79 
Institutes2.4)5, .0.;aeeen oe ee ee 4,304 5,026 9 ,330 —_— 
Alfred oir 0s: oes iie bul an Che age Je lee 1,290 89 1,379 —— 
Canton cai ia, aimed bina eer it 473 157 630 —- 
Cobleskill Jose Gea eens oe wae 361 4 365 —— 
Dell ict te ee ohana une werk eet 247 3 250 —— 
ParMiIngasle yy dea h aes ky oes 1,399 4,773 6,172 —-— 
Morrisvillev: rise 45 oak cee oe eee 534 534 


1 Excludes Internes and Residents Amounting to 109 at the Upstate Medical Center and 526 at 
the Downstate Medical Center. (The figures for 1955-56 included internes and residents at the 
Upstate Center as graduate students.) 
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Locally Sponsored Two-Year Colleges 
Under the Program of State University of New York 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Undergraduate 
Institution Full-Time Part-Time 

Auburn Community College............... 243 246 
Broome Technical Community College... .. 415 836 
Erie County Technical Institute........... 929 2,223 
Fashion Institute of Technology........... 515 1,054 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute......... 501 394 
Jamestown Community College............ 145 322 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute........ 407 961 
New York City Community College........ 2,855 4,084 
Orange County Community College........ 651 1,585 
Staten Island Community College.......... 146 143 
Westchester Community College.......... 588 1,360 

1c 4 lege AeA pin ea ie ee! bye ROU RD 7,395 13,208 


APPENDIX F 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Enrollment by Fields of Study, 1956-57 
Full- _—Part- 


Institution Total 


Four Year and Graduate Programs 


time time Men 


ee 


EADELRUCAT SS ooh ces ee ve cas ats 991 698 293 680 
Medical Colleges.................-: 1,048 979 69 894 
BOLCRERV etary teeta saree Se 727 697 30 724 
MLBCIIINE Jeu nee fii ae eae uletsl deh ate 495 491 4 495 
GErRINIGR Goes es ee oak oe 432 426 6 358 
PR OTIOUILULE ea te eno erat hs ae 2,390 2,307 83 2,048 
TOME OONOMUOK ie cee os end eet oe 152 741 11 
Industrial & Labor Relations........ 388 388 — 328 
WVGLOPUIAE YA Teeny bees a cleus tis CG 218 203 15 210 
Teachers Colleges..............202 19,280 15,408 3,872 6,486 
PCL OGRE sel cis aa Pe aust ahaha ae 26,721 22,3388 4,383 12,229 
Two Year Institute Programs......... 9,330 4,804 5,026 8,255 
LOGE! sete th 6 starch Re ic aes. de Se 36,051 26,642 9,409 20,484 


Locally Sponsored Two Year Colleges 
Under the Program of State University of New York 


SNE oS nae ea Gre cern para an 20,603 
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7,395 13,208 16,745 


Total 


489 
1,251 
3,152 
1,569 

895 

467 
1,368 
6,939 
2,236 

289 
1,948 


20 ,603 


3,858 


APPENDIX G 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Faculty Members, 1956-57 


Institution Full-Time Part-Time Total 

Liberal’Arts Colleve sage 20) seak ol oe ee 66 — 66 
Medical Colleges oir ww hl oo iene eae 225 97 322 
HOrestry 330 G ts BO ie, ee a eee elite iD 1 76 
Maritime: cs 7c eee eee Meare ee nee 30 — 30 
Ceramics ¥2 5. see ane ae Ba Se ke ae 32 aa 32 
Agriculture. chee ue. aks oe ene ee eee 421 1 422 
Homeirconomicdsare 4. eee ee 116 5 IAL 
Industrial and Labor Relations............ 40 2 42 
Veterinaryss.. 4 soar h ores SE ete 51 —_ 51 
Teachers Colleges frat tow,c9 s.cgmmut aa ones 1,200 37 1,237 
Two-Year Institutesaov. .... 6 see oes 304 212 516 
otal ich elope ce ee teeter 2,560 355 2,915 


Locally Sponsored Two-Year Colleges 
Under the Program of the State University of New York 


POCA eee els kale eee cierto se aaa? 495 385 880 
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APPENDIX H 
STATE UNIVERSITY BOND ISSUE 


Official Vote Tabulation by 
State Board of Canvassers 


Blank, 

COUNTIES YES NO Void ete. TOTAL 
WLAN cn a A ap 37 ,845 19,738 68 ,771 126 ,354 
CATE OT pe ge ppd ede A 5,148 3,034 PAWS 13 , 299 
RACER tee cA figeia waa: xh a'e« % 26 , 403 14,926 21,600 62,929 
J eT eels 6 eee 7,714 5 ,827 11,472 25,013 
SOMO TGee ie Ot tind Os > ae» 8,590 4,879 14,318 27 , 787 
PLB ALOR TUG diss a ede te ew once 8 16,260 9,382 15,857 41,499 
CSN GIAUN Wares eran x aeln vos es 14,344 8,695 12,950 35,989 
BA STS TC aa ET aa aa 4,979 3,008 6, 562 14,549 
ASA e eh ts Se Raia, Cnet te an as 8,588 1,984 10,200 20,772 
CPO eee ales dice sce fs 6,018 3, 663 11,566 21 , 247 
erg ES BPE CTD a a Pe ge pans 6,521 2,073 3,197 11,791 
POTS eas aids CaS ghee ee eee 7,025 3,161 5,799 15,985 
DR JUDRUCHM AEM IIe a hert ae) ea" 18,344 10, 233 26 ,725 55,302 
PRI e Sy eta es ke va tie i 112,672 62 ,370 195,659 370,701 
oo lr A ee 5,268 1,367 6,065 12,700 
EEMALRLIIL See a tude ciate tas 2c ns 4,964 1,357 8 , 537 14,858 
PLO a ee 8 ee ae oe §,711 3,036 10,790 19,537 
CSONEREGE Fe os wasn tea neds « 6 , 290 3,706 5,649 15,645 
RSTPENIG ee ete nthe ent ee 3,712 4,002 9,747 17 ,461 
PAIGE es hea al sia'ait ary scars 700 274 1,769 2,743 
ES OPEN tert Gok Vea cas en ates 5,748 4,804 11,401 21 , 953 
ITEP ROVE Ne erates 8 sani < meas 9 ,909 5,251 9,977 25 , 1387 
LAW IRC in occ o dia e ok % 2,262 1,755 4,051 8 ,068 
EMVINGEVOIEL aye et tia &'e oe ae 5,141 2,783 6,802 14,726 
DARCIBOM tevin he the, Bheeess 5,208 3,551 8,025 16,784 
PACH Teer ts cre cllaa sna 82,079 45,291 94 ,540 221,910 
UVECTID@ OIG is i.e ues eyelet 7,824 4,076 14,436 26 , 336 
VTE Bye oe RO Ue ia repre ea oe 181,152 78 , 167 107 ,421 366 , 740 
PMLA OMIH Bon a «Yate ale cit ot. wie we 19 ,074 13 ,369 31 ,222 63 ,665 
MEE Ly es 2d ee ee 26 ,672 17,300 49 388 93 , 3860 
SURO UG ate es Sees ate ee 41,985 28 , 397 68 ,351 138 , 733 
Hg et LA, ee aa an Bn 8 ,432 4,803 9,788 23 ,023 
PRD OO ere ind deeds ei 17 ,028 9 ,239 30 ,434 56,701 
RICIORUM Meer Sa ar teas ta 3,480 1,968 6,256 11,704 
BTS ar a 8 Me ba ae Aa 12,213 4,468 13,178 29 ,859 
SEO tenes Ftc et 8 ,033 3,751 7,935 19,719 
Techn tered one? LOA apie Re 4,881 2,169 9 , 266 16,316 
PU OUSHOINER eit ee ove are erate 16,516 13,213 33 , 854 63 , 583 
RUOOMIANO ere sete ae te ot 11,595 6,353 20 , 522 38 ,470 
Ge AWIENCG 55.04 oes a an wh 11,060 4,443 12,222 27 ,725 
SERCO Troe ans oo id feta Oak 9,590 6,314 16,353 32,257 
PONGNSCtEd Ys... vse sha Oe 21,163 13 ,732 29 ,959 64,854 
PUBIUATIO Nr, crass ww see die Ones 3,397 2,063 5,782 11,242 
BGUUvIGh te ee ei wc 1,897 1,392 2,462 5,751 
RIPTUOC rte oe Sn ie cate ee} 2,782 2,748 5,515 11,045 
PLOUEN arses a cis foie titacart a 10,540 7,634 11,763 29 , 937 
BLT OUR ee ge nets ee er 62,480 24 ,293 75,830 162 ,553 
PAIS a rele Ss eee ure thes rise 6,520 3,222 13 ,374 23 ,116 
(LTTE oN a ar Pe 2,956 1,833 3,691 8,480 
SEROMA Tos out, 2 ee ai airs 6,846 3,486 6,845 Likes 
TRALEE tt ax sainls wie Ck ok YS 12,800 8,445 28 , 446 49 ,691 
BMBTTED 1 Vel so ai 4% cies acres os 5,082 2,739 8,691 16,512 
NM BBCUINE LOL ade obec daly ed hie ee 4,524 2,827 9,261 16,612 
BRUNE ee a icy ied ad xia e's 6,414 4,517 10,678 21 ,609 


COUNTIES YES 
Weetchesteriee a nace 112 ,467 
Wyoming? 9.) enlace te 3,808 
VALCKE Lome ee en cola 2,078 
Outside N.Y: City. un 1,062 ,682 
Bronx secs ee Che ae oe 164,806 
Kintsit.. ... <P sere 250 ,659 
INGWiY OFk 26, ice eae ete 154 ,366 
OUGeNS: o's co I See nt ote 236 , 364 
Hiehmond oan, eae ee 27 ,019 
New York City tse me. ces: 833 , 214 
TOTAL SUA) Hae tee te oe. 1,895,896 
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451,758 
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2,224 ,054 


5,218 ,835 
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